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THE 





ASTOR!A SALMON FISHERY. 


HEN, on an April day in 1806, Lewis 

and Clark struck a Skilloot village 
below the site of Fort Vancouver, and saw, 
for the first time, the salmon bounding, tum- 
bling, and splashing in the ice-cold waters of 
the Columbia River, any ideas of utilizing 
this vast wealth of fish, save as food for In- 
dians, it is quite possible, never entered into 
the minds of these hardy explorers. In fact, 
the salmon of the Pacific had to wait (with 
commendable patience, no doubt) for fully 
twenty-three years before they were even 
honored with a scientific appellation. It was 
in 1829 that Dr. Gairdner studied the salmon 
of the Columbia, and Sir John Richardson 
was good enough to dub them Salmo guinnat, 





in order to distinguish them from their first- 


cousins, the Sa/mo salar of the Atlantic coast. | 


Now, most people, without icthyological | 


bent, looking only at fish in their commer- 
cial bearings, give the greatest prominence 
to the cod, believing that they provide man- 
kind generally with the largest proportion of 
fish-food. It is true that the catch of the 
Gadide is enormous, but it is quite open to 
doubt whether it is not the salmon which 
fills more stomachs, and for a longer time, 
than any other fish that swims. Professor 
Milner, though he gives due importance to 
the genus Coregonus (of which our white- 
fish is the most distinguished member), tells 
us that “the white-fish are the most exten- 





sively used of all fresh-water fish, unless it 
be the carp of China or the genus Sa/mo. 
Our own ideas of salmon are naturally of 
a very restricted character. If large cities 
draw to themselves all that is the best to eat, 
we are forced to pay for our luxuries, and, 
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although a salmon in the Miramichi, or on 
the Sacramento River, rarely costs more than 
two or three cents a pound, some thousands 
of miles of transportation adds very much to 
the expense, it being, in fact, the freightage 
on the fish we have to pay for. When we 
approach, then, the marble slab of the fish- 
dealer, and see a noble salmon, with his sil- 


| ver sides and his ruddy flesh, and have to pay 


from thirty to seventy-five cents a pound for 
it, according to the season, the price is not 
so very much out of the way. 

We see no reason to doubt the fact, as 
has been assured us that, on the Fraser Riv- 
er, salmon have been found in such abun- 
dance that stern-wheel steamers have been 
known to have had their upper decks abso- 
lutely covered with salmon, thrown up there 
from the revolution of the paddles.. How, 
then, to sell this fish at a reasonable price, 
to place it within the means of all classes, is 
an economic problem worthy of solution. 
Considering only the salmon of the Pacific 
coast, the distances are so immense that, no 
matter how cheap the fish may be at the 
point of derivation, freights: must always 
rule so high as to make salmon too expen- 
sive for people of ordinary means. «. Meth- 
ods of preserving fish, or of refrigerating 
them, are as yet far from being economical, 
and when ice on the Pacific coast is worth 
fifty dollars a ton, and freight and loss has 
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to be added, the price of the Sacramento 
fish, when sold in New York, is not very 
much out of the way. 

Methods of preparation are next in order, 
so as to render food cheaper. Now, salted 
fish, up to a certain point, is fair eating, but 
after a while human tastes tire of such sa- 
line fare and reject it. Long before the civil 
strife, it was California that first gave an im- 
petus to the business of canning in the United 
States, which the war increased to an enormous 


extent. It was in our own country, about 1849 | 


and 1850, that hermetically - prepared food 
emerged from what was considered then as 
nothing more than articles belonging to the 
realm of edible curiosities, and entered into 
the sphere of alimentary necessities. It was 
the emigrant who stocked his wagon with 
canned food. When he emptied his cans, 
and threw the tins on the prairies, these 
showed his trail across the desert, and were a 
sign for the prowling Indian. Strange to 
say, when in later days California left her 
diggings and took to cultivating her fields, 
having learned, Midas-like, that she could 
not eat her gold, her appetite for canned 
food remained still unappeased. To-day 
this hunger for hermetically-sealed prepara- 
tions remains unsatiated, for our friends on 
the Pacific side are still the largest consum- 
ers of this particular kind of food. But 
California is fast making for herself all the 
canned food she uses. With no inclination 
to joke on such a vital subject, it may be 
said that, when the enterprise of the Pacific 
coast first tried its hand at making canned 
preparations, it was a miserable failure, and 
non possumus was the dispiriting cry. But, 
by dint of hard work, at last these efforts 
have been crowned with success, so much so 
that the State of Oregon might to-day, un- 
der her coat of arms, display for a legend 
this single Latin word, “fossumus"—we can. 

To put up vegetables alone did not suf- 
fice. The vast quantity of salmon which 
swarmed in the Pacific rivers had to be 
sent toa market. About eight years ago the 
first experiments were tried of canning sal-. 
mon on the Sacramento River. We state 
it with regret, the pioneer in the business 
was not successful. The failure was not due 
to the fact that the preparations were not 
excellent, but that the fish would not run 
in regular quantity. In order to can fish 
profitably, the raw material must be con- 
stant. Now, the salmon of the Sacramento 
River are capricious. Last year the Sa/mo 
guinnat was more plentiful in the Sacra- 
mento than it had been for the last thir- 
ty years. Prime salmon could be bought in 
1875, at San Francisco, as low as fifteen 
cents each ; fish had been worth the year be- 
fore rather more than that a pound. The 


| 
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salmon-canners then moved from the uncer- 
tain Sacramento and sought the Columbia, 
and to-day Astoria is the great salmon-can- | 
ning manufactory of the world. 

When an extensive factory, like the es- 
tablishment of which we give illustrations, | 
is under way, the business can know of no 
halt ; it must work on during the season with 
the regularity of a blast-furnace. From 





April until August, a period of one hundred 
days, there must be no hitch nor break, for | 


all the hands can find constant employment. 
A certain specified number of fish must be 
brought in from the nets and be in process 


of manufacture, for without a plethora of sal- 


mon the 50,000 boxes, each box containing 
four dozen cans of one and a quarter pounds 
each, or the 2,500,000 pounds of fish, which 
Messrs. A. Booth & Co, have contracted to 
deliver this year, would not be forthcoming. 
Very certainly, as far as we know, the Colum- 
bia is the only river where such gigantic re- 
sults can be obtained. This year, at and in 
the immediate neighborhood of Astoria, no 
fewer than seventeen canneries will be in full 
blast, and their total production is estimated 
at 400,000 cases, which would represent the 
immense total of 20,000,000 pounds of sal- 
mon. These astounding figures must be ac- 
cepted. Last year the salmon harvest yield- 
ed 372,000 cases, or 16,600,000 pounds of 
canned fish, and, as every case was accurate- 
ly accounted for, there can be no doubt about 
it. Now, when one considers that fully twen- 
ty per cent. of the fish as it is caught are lost 
in cleaning and cooking, and that to this has 
to be added the number and weight of the 
barrels of salted salmon put up on the Colum- 
bia River, and to this again will have to be 
supplemented the salmon consumed by the 
whites and Indians, there is every reason to 
suppose that considerably more than 40,000,- 
000 pounds of salmon are caught in the Co- 
lumbia River alone. These very large fig- 
ures can be further corroborated in another 
way, which precludes guess-work. Last year 
there were fifteen canneries on the Columbia 
River, using on an average 1,500 salmon each 
per diem, fish averaging twenty pounds ; and 
the work of catching, canning, and salting 
was kept on in each case for one hundred 
days. The result deducible from these fig- 
ures gives the catch as even larger, making 
a total of 45,000,000 pounds of fish. Now, 
we have at hand an account of the salmon 
caught in Great Britain last year, which we 
take from that most trusted authority, the 
London 7imes. In 1875, Scotland sent to 
market 31,056 boxes of salmon; Ireland, 
6,041 ; England, 1,602; and Berwick, 1,124 
boxes. The total catch of all the rivers was 
represented to be 80,000 boxes of 120 pounds 
each, showing a gross of 9,600,000, which for 
comparison’s sake we will call 10,000,000. 
On the Pacific coast we find that a single 
river gives fully four times more salmon than 
the whole catch of the United Kingdom. 
There are other rivers in Oregon where 
salmon run in quantity. The Rogue, the 
Coquille, and the Umpqua Rivers swarm 
with the Salmo quinnat at times; but, as 
these streams are much smaller than the Co- 
lumbia, and sand-bars are formed at their 
mouths, navigation is difficult. In narrow 
rivers, canners deem that the fish are neither 
so large nor choice, for fish must be fat and 


| in prime order when caught, otherwise the 


canned preparations are inferior in quality. 
The fish of the Columbia, when captured 
just as they come from the ocean, may be 
supposed to be exactly ripe, and the peculiar 
temperature of the water, ice-cold at all sea- 
sons, fed by the melted snows of the moun- 
tain - regions, seems especially adapted to 








the Columbia salmon are seen breaking the 
water outside of the bar as early as the Ist 
of April. Then it is said that salmon will 
take the fly; but, once in the body of the 
river, all lures are neglected. Bent on re- 
producing their kind, animated with this sole 
instinct, the salmon rush ever onward up the 
stream, seeking the exact spot where they 
were born, in the smaller branches of the 
parent stream a thousand miles above, there 
to deposit their eggs, there to have them 
fructified, so that they may fill the grand riv- 
er once more with a new life. The volume 
of the Columbia River in the rainy season is 
so great that sometimes, in April and May, 
vessels take their sweet water even beyond 
the bar. The theory of the Oregon salmon- 
fisher is, that this great bulk of fresh water 
pouring out into the Pacific allures the fish 
who have remained in the ocean, and that, 
once feeling its influence, they make for the 
river. A species of smelt, resembling those 
on our Atlantic coast, seems to herald the 
coming of the salmon, and occasionally these 
little fish are found in the salmon; but, 
once inside of the Columbia, salmon seem 
to require no food, 

It is now, then, at the beginning of the 
rainy season that the busy work of the can- 
ner commences. An establishment like that 
conducted by Messrs. A. Booth & Co., which 
is the largest in the world, employs through- 
out the season thirty boats, and the men are 
kept fishing uninterruptedly for one hundred 
nights. The nets are made of Barber’s shoe- 
thread, nine to eleven threads to the strand, 
and the meshes are eight and one-half inches, 
so that no small fish can be caught. The 
nets are from 200 to 240 fathoms long, and, 
floated with corks and weighted with lead, 
fall as much as twenty feet into the water. 
The way these*nets are set is to throw one 
end, held up by means of buoys, and to row 
in a straight line across the river, so as to 
stretch the net at right angles with the 
stream, and then allow the net to drift 
down with the current. The fish, swim- 
ming against the stream, are caught in the 
gills, becoming entangled in the meshes. 
Fishing, as has been said before, is invari- 
ably carried on at night, because in the day- 
time the water of the Columbia is so clear 
that the salmon, seeing the nets, would evade 
them, either by swimming undér them or 
past them. Just as soon as the fish are 
caught, if not drowned in the net, they are 
killed by a blow on the head. The Sa/mo 
quinnat of the Columbia River will average 
fully twenty pounds, and very large fish will 
weigh as much as sixty-seven pounds. We 
have the exact measurement of such a mon- 
ster, which was fifty-seven and one-half inches 
long, with a girth of forty-nine inches. For 
the same weight, had the specimen been of 
the Sa/mo salar family, the fish would have 
been several inches longer, with a diminished 
circumference, the California salmon being 
more chunky than and not so graceful in 
shape as the fish of the Atlantic coast. 

Boats and nets are furnished by the can- 
ners, the fishermen working in shares. In 
June the heaviest catch takes place; then 
the fish diminish gradually until August, 
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the salmon must be had in such plenty that | maintain the fish in their best condition. On 
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when the season closes. Salmon coming 
down the stream, following their anadro- 
mous tendencies, are never caught. Nature 
seems to point out, in the most conclusive 
way, that then, after they have reproduced 
their kind, salmon are valuless as food. The 
Protean character of the Sa/mo salar has been 
frequently commented on, and the Salmo 
guinnat does not differ in this family trait. 
From a lusty, vigorous fish, bravely breast- 
ing the swift river as he battled his way up, 
now, when he executes a retrograde move- 
ment, he has lost all his beauty. From the 
upper jaw an ugly hook has grown down- 
ward, which has worn a depression on the 
lower jaw. His sides, once so sleek and 
firm, are all scarred now when he has fought 
with other fish, and he is bruised, maimed, 
crippled, and even hideous. The female is 
poor, thin, and flabby. The flesh is flavor- 
less, and even unwholesome. The death of 
the fish from natural causes is now frequent, 
and thousands of lifeless carcasses float down 
the stream. White men will not touch live 
salmon then ; if Indians, pressed by hunger, 
still eat them, it is only through dire neces- 
sity. 

Our illustrations show two views of a 
canning establishment. It is situated on the 
Columbia River, at Astoria, some twelve 
miles from the mouth of the river, which is 
here about seven miles broad. The Colum- 
bia has at this point three channels, two being 
frequented by the salmon, the third by a few 
salmon accompanied with sturgeons. Now, 
the ancipenser of the Pacific coast is dreaded 
by the salmon-fisher in the Columbia River, 
as he is a sturgeon who revels with a dead 
weight of some 1,200 pounds, having the 
capabilities of going through a series of 
nets like an iron-clad. The factory stands 
about 800 feet from the shore, is connected 
with it by a pier, and is itself a building of 
some 200 feet square. The consumption of 
salmon is some 3,000 every day, and of fish 
averaging twenty pounds, or, in round num- 
bers, 60,000 pounds of salmon pass in as raw 
material, and come out as manufactured goods, 
every twenty-four hours. The hands are prin- 
cipally Chinamen, numbering 300 people, who 
are paid twenty-eight dollars gold a month, 
not including the fishermeri—some 75 men— 
the Chinamen being employed in the cannery 
alone. The plant consists of machines in 
endless varjety for making tin cans, supple- 
mented by boilers for cooking the fish, appa- 
ratus for cutting the fish, the motive power 
being a steam-engine. The can-making, the 
tin plate being imported direct from England, 
costing $100,000, is an important item. In 
order to produce the 2,500,000 cans required 
in this establishment alone, the canning ma- 
chinery is kept running to its fullest capacity 
from January until August. As soon as the 
fish caught during the night are landed at 
daybreak at the factory (our illustration 
where the nets are hung show the side of the 
factory where the fish are received), gangs of 
Chinamen take the fish, scale and clean them, 
cut off heads, tails, and fins, and place the fish 
in tanks filled with salt-and-water. Here the 
salmon remain for a certain length of time, 
and the cleansing process is known as “ slim- 
ing.” Now the fish are brought into the fac- 





tory. A Chinaman with a peculiar machine, 
at a single stroke of a lever, cuts the fish into 
exactly the proper-sized slices which would 
fit the cans. Another set of hands take these 
bits of fish, place them deftly in the cans, 
whence they go to other workmen whose 
duty it is, by means of an apparatus, to put 
in each can a small amount of brine, for 
canned salmon have nothing else in it, being 
cooked au jus. Now the cans filled with 
the raw fish pass to workmen who apply the 
lid and solder it on. Next, the cans are 
placed, hundreds together, in iron rings, each 
form holding 800 cans, and, by means of 
cranes, all lowered into steam-boilers, where 
they are cooked for an hour. Now quite a 
nice operation takes place, similar to that 
employed by the champagne-wine manufact- 
urers, which is called venting. A hole is 
pricked in the top of the can, and the air 
and the gases generated are allowed to es- 
cape, when the little vent-hole is instantly 
resoldered again. A second cooking now 
takes place, when the culinary portion of 
canning is ended. The cans are again taken 
from the boilers, and are showered with cold 
water. If the vacuum is perfect, and the 
package sound, the top of the can caves in 
and assumes a concave form. If, however, 
there is the least convexity, this condition of 
“ swell heads,” as it is called, causes the rejec- 
tion of the package, for the salmon would not 
keep a week, and manufacturers know that a 
single spoiled can would injure the reputa- 
tion of a thousand packages. It will not 
even do to tinker with these “‘ swell heads,” 
as they would cost too much to put in or- 
der. If they are worked over, however, 
they are never shipped as first-class goods. 
It is a necessity, in order to insure the 
excellence of the canned product, that 
each day’s catch of fish should be pre- 
pared within the twenty-four hours. Should 
there be any hitch in the factory, and all the 
day’s salmon cannot be canned, what re- 
mains over is salted and barreled. So far, 
the barreling of salmon has by no means 
been profitable, a barrel of salted salmon 
being worth only seven dollars the two hun- 
dred pounds; and three and one-half cents a 
pound is very cheap food indeed. These 
salted fish are, however, finding a market in 
the United States, where they are freshened 
and smoked. It is perhaps not out of the 
way to say that the can of salmon, before it 
is completed, with handsome label put on it 
and boxed, from the catching of the fish until 
it is sold as a finished product, goes through 
as many as a hundred different operations. 
Through April, May, June, and July, the 
factory has no idle moment. The fishermen 
ply their nets all night, and the Chinamen 
work all day and up to ten o’clock at night, 
when the canning is carried on by gas-light. 
The crop of canned salmon is generally fore- 





stalled long before the season is opened, 
showing quite conclusively that fish, unlike 
bears or chickens, can be sold long before 
they are caught. For this year as much as 
three-quarters of the whole catch of all the | 
canneries, some 400,000 cases, has been con- 
tracted for. 

Oregon salmon, as a canned product, has 
nearly driven out all other similar prepara- | 


tions of the fish, and the Eastern establish- 
ments are fast passing out of existence. In 
1875, England took 165,600 cases of Oregon 
salmon ; New Zealand, 2,400 ; South Amer- 
ica, 1,500; Australia, 14,190; and New York 
and the Atlantic coast, some 57,571. The 
European demand for the canned -salmon 
product of Oregon is steadily increasing, and 
the cry is a constant one for more. The 
value of salmon as put up in the Columbia 
River alone is estimated at $2,500,000. 

One question, and a very grave one, is this : 
“ How long will this miraculous draught 
of fishes in the Columbia River continue?” 
Early settlers in Oregon declare that, not- 
withstanding the immense catch of to-day, 
they have seen no lessening of the fish as 
long as they can remember. General Adair, 
formerly United States collector of the Pa- 
cific coast, who came to Astoria some time in 
1841, states that when he first settled Astoria 
thirty thousand Indians caught their salmon 
in and around Astoria, and that the fish run 
to-day just as they did thirty-five years ago. 
Those who are occupied in canning on the 
Columbia River, and have their capital in- 
vested in the business, believe that for years 
to come the supply of salmon will remain 
constant, basing their ideas on the fact that, 
as fish are only captured at night, sufficient 
adult salmon pass up the river during the 
daytime, which can reproduce their kind, 
and that, as the mesh used in netting is 
eight and one-half inches, all small fish have 
a free passage. We are inclined to think, 
however, that, although the run of fish may 
be the same or constant, as the demand for 
them is greater and increasing every year, 
following tHe rule of fish in all other rivers, 
there will in time be a diminution. When 
more lumber is cut on the river, when saw- 
dust comes from the mills, when mining and 
agriculture develop, fish may be less plenti- 
ful. Speculating on this important subject, 
the leading canner of the Pacific coast said 
to the writer: “Should the time come when 
salmon diminish in the least on the Colum- 
bia, I will up stakes and away. Far up in 
Alaska there are rivers teeming with fish—a 
paradise of salmon. There we will build up 
our works and commence afresh, for the 
world must have and shall have its canned 
salmon.” 


B. P. 





FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


CHAPTER XXV.—(Continued.) 


AT this moment, Sir Richard and Lady 
Beevor were announced. The former was a 
fat, black, podgy man, with an habitually 
stertorous breathing, and an occasional habit 
of blowing like a porpoise, which rather 
electrified strangers. His wife, on the other 
hand, was tall and angular, and very careful 
of her breath indeed. She thought it incon- 


| sistent with her exalted position in society to 


open her mouth to common people, which 
she considered most persons who were com- 
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moners to be. To even her hostess, whose 
own dignity had vanished at the sight of hers 
—swallowed up by that Aaron’s rod—she did 
but vouchsafe a few monosyllables. To Mr. 
Dawkins she graciously extended three gaunt 
fingers covered with rings. When Dalton 
was introduced to her, she bent her head 
about a quarter of an inch, and, raising her 
double glasses, surveyed him from head to 
foot with a particularity that would have 
done credit to the Ordnance Department. 

“T have heard of you before,” said she, 
curtly. 

“You have all the advantage of me in 
that respect, madam,” replied Dalton, in his 
most winning tones, “as doubtless in many 
others.” 

The shaft sped harmless, however, for the 
lady had already turned away to examine 
some new arrivals with the air of a natural- 
ist who is investigating specimens of the 
ordinary beetle. They were common enough 
of their genus, it must be acknowledged : 
gentlemen with pronounced noses, and mis- 
pronounced J’s and /’s, with a cataract of 
shirt-front, embossed with jewels, and rimmed 
with the merest margin in the way of waist- 
coat—all of them of Oriental complexion, but 
with ostentatiously Christian names; gen- 
tlemen, again, with mutton-chop whiskers, 
and those lively airs with which business is 
tempered in the city—glib of tongue, elastic 
of step, and with that overdone geniality 
toward one another which is their substitute 
for friendliness. The ladies were by no 
means so gushing; they were either de- 
pressed in manner, each watching her respec- 
tive lord with a somewhat servile eagerness 
to obey the motions of his eye, or they were 
stiff and formal, some through mere lack of 
ease, others from the consciousness of re- 
cently - acquired wealth. Most of it had 
dropped from the skies (so far as they knew), 
and it was but natural that they should 
consider themselves as miraculously favored. 
The talk of both sexes was of money ; in the 
one case, of coin, pure and simple—stocks 
and shares, loans and premiums, surpluses 
and deficits ; in the other, of money’s worth 
—the cost of jewels, of lace, of furniture. 
It was like a gathering of brokers, and, to 
some extent, perhaps it was one. Stiff and 
purse-proud as the richest might be, all pros- 
trated themselves before Sir Richard and his 
lady—the two golden images which bullion 
and gin had set up. Every boastful, self-as- 
serting voice toned itself down in addressing 
them ; every remark became interrogative, 
deferential, and subject, as it were, to their 
supreme approval. Dalton noticed that 
most of those made by the men were pre- 
faced with, “A gentleman was telling me 
the other day, Sir Richard,” etc., etc. He 
had never before moved in circles, professing 
to de “ circles,” where men talked of “ gentle- 
men” and not of “men.” It was probably 
rare, he surmised, for these persons to be ad- 
dressed by a gentleman at all, and when it 
happened they made a note of it. ‘ 

Some of these persons looked inquisitively 
at Dalton, much as the commercial traveler 
had done in the train, as though they would 
say, “In what line of business is ¢Ais fel- | 
low?” They had the sagacity—perhaps the | 
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humility—to see that, though among them, 
he was not of them; but that by no means 
conciliated the object of their curiosity. He 
was not used to appear in society and not be 
known. Their talk would have jarred upon 
him under any circumstances—it was like 
counting sovereigns out of a bag; but in his 
penniless condition he resented it almost as 
though it had been a personal insult. He 
felt himself, though certainly without being 
overcome with sympathy for those about him, 
becoming gradually assimilated to them, de- 
graded by their companionship, and losing, 
in some mysterious way, his individual char- 
acter. If “evil communications” had cor- 
rupted him, they must have had a very rapid 
effect, or irritation had greatly assisted their 
influence ; but, at all events, he was fast los- 
ing his “ good manners.” He hardly noticed 
which of the stiff females it was that Mrs. 
Jamrod confided to his care to take down to 
dinner—their dresses all rustled like bank- 
notes ; they were all behung with chains and 
jewels, and, like the lady of Banbury Cross, 
made music wherever they moved—and for 
once neglected “his duty to his neighbor.” 
The table was crowded with guests, two in- 
dividuals instead of one being even placed 
at the top and bottom. Lady Beevor, as the 
only person of title present of her sex, was 
one of those who occupied this distinguished 
position, next the host, and Dalton was placed 
on the other side of her at right angles. Be- 
tween the gilt candlesticks, and across the 
fruit and flowers, he thought he had never 
seen so many mean and vulgar faces before. 

“Good Heavens!” muttered he, under 
his breath, “are these the capitalists?” 

“Sir,” said the lady upon his right, “I 
did not catch your words.” 

“TI was wondering,” said he, “who all 
these good people were ; do you know?” 

Dalton had an agreeable vivacity of man- 
ner that was greatly appreciated in fashion- 
able circles, but at which his present neigh- 
bor was evidently considerably astonished, 
not to say scandalized. 

“Hush!” she said; “you know Lady 
Beevor, surely—that is,” she added, with a 
reverent recollection of the rank of the per- 
son spoken of, “ at least, by sight ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; no one who has ever seen 
her is likely to forget her. It was gin, was 
it not, that ‘ floated’ her?” 

“ Floated her!” repeated the lady, quite 
aghast. 

“Certainly. I remember her being 
brought out in the city ; though Sir Richard 
in the end took all the shares. You have 
heard all about the distillery and the kick in 
the bottles, and so on ; you must have heard 
2.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t, sir! She is looking 
this way. No one ever speaks of the gin 
now. You mustn’t talk of her like that— 
you mustn't, indeed.” 

All the starch had suddenly gone out of 
his companion ; she was positively limp and 
damp with fear. If she had, however inno- 
cently, offended Lady Beevor, she felt that 
the gates of paradise—that is, of fashion— 
would be shut in her face; and she did so 
want to get in! 

“ Well, let us talk of some one else. Who 





is that funny little fellow opposite, who has 
dropped his watch-chain into his soup? 
Why the dickens does he wear such a 
chain ?” 

“ Because I gave it him upon his birth- 
day. That is my husband, sir.” 

“You don’t say so! You must have 
married very early—a great deal earlier than 
he did,” was the unblushing reply. 

“ Well, he is older than I, that’s truth,” 
assented the lady, much conciliated. “If 
you are in the city, the name of Binks will 
probably be familiar to you. I believe my 
husband is‘tolerably well known there.” 

“Is it possible, my dear madam, that I 
am speaking to Mrs. Binks?” 

“ Well, I believe Mrs. Jamrod introduced 
us,” returned the lady, with a toss of her head 
that sent the camellia at the side of it swing- 
ing like a pendulum. 

“Upon my life, I thought she said 
‘ Minx,’” replied Dalton, apologetically. “I 
was totally unaware of my good fortune— 
of the honor that had been conferred upon 
me.” 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Mrs. Binks, 
with a gracious smile. 

“Water!” suddenly exclaimed a com- 
manding voice upon Dalton’s left. 

It was Lady Beevor, speaking to the 
servant, as he thought ; and, as none of the 
domestics heard her, and a water-bottle was 
opposite to him, he leaned forward and filled 
her glass. To his astonishment and indig- 
nation, she stared coldly at him, and drank 
the water without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of his courtesy. Then it struck him 
all of a sudden that this woman had been 
speaking to Aim when she had said “ Water.” 
He felt himself turning scarlet. 

“You mustn’t mind her ladyship’s man- 
ner,” whispered Mrs. Binks, good-naturedly ; 
“she doesn’t mean anything by it. I have 
heard her speak quite as brusquely to Mr. 
Abrahams yonder.” 

“Yes; but I am not Mr. Abrahams,” 
said Dalton, quietly. His mind was a vol- 
cano ; he would insult the whole company, 
except the simple little creature at his right 
hand, who, unlike that woman from Gin 
Lane, really did not “ mean anything” by her 
gaucheries. 

“ Well, no; I suppose you have not made 
Mr. Abrahams’s three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand’ pounds,” returned Mrs. Binks, not con- 
temptuously, but with a certain touch of pity, 
which cut Dalton like a knife. Was it pos- 
sible that even she had heard of his impecu- 
nious condition ? 

“ How do you know that?” inquired he, 
smiling. “ Don’t I look like a millionaire?” 

“Oh, it is not #hat—you look quite the 
gentleman, I’m sure,” said she, with naiveté. 

(“ Quite the gentleman,” groaned Dalton 
to himself. “ What have I done to deserve 
these things ?”) 

“ Only I happened to hear up-stairs that 
matters had been going wrong with you: I 
hope they'll mend. There have been times 
when Mr. B. himself has been anxious.” 
And she nodded toward her husband, who 
was tossing off a very large glass of cham- 
pagne with an air of freedom from anxiety 
that Dalton envied. 
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“ Thank you,” said he, softly. He made 
up his mind, when the hour of retribution 
came, that he would spare the female Binks 
for her kind wishes. 

Then he turned to Mrs. Binks’s neighbor 
—a lady in semi-mourning, and therefore un- 
able, like the rest, to indulge her taste in 
jewelry, but who had contrived, by the aid 
of ostrich-plumes and other sombre orna- 
ments, to so nearly resemble a hearse-horse 
that Dalton half expected her to “ paw ”— 
with an inquiry as to whether she had been 
to the last Crystal Palace concert. 

“T have never been to the Crystal Palace 
in all my life,” was the frigid reply. 

“Dear me! You have religious objec- 
tions, I suppose ?” for he concluded that this 
particular specimen must be after the pattern 
of her hostess. 

“Not that Iam aware of,” answered: the 
lady, calmly—and always from a sublime 
height above her interlocutor—a pedestal of 
superiority. “My objection to the Crystal 
Palace is that it is vulgar.” 

“ But every lady goes to the Crystal Pal- 
ace,” put in Mrs. Binks, with an air of re- 
monstrance. 

“ That is why / do not go,” answered the 
lady in black. 

“ And you are quite right, madam,” said 
Dalton. “ Keep on not going—say for the 
next ten years—and you'll be the only wom- 
an in England who has not been there. 
Then you will become unique, and really 
valuable to your relatives.” 

“Valuable to my relatives?” The hearse- 
horse absolutely appeared to rear, in her as- 
tonishment. 

“Well, yes; supposing you didn’t mind 
being exhibited, and money was an object 


to them.—What is that you are saying, Sir 


Richard, about money ? 
just now?” 

“Well, Mr. Dalton, it is tight, very tight.” 

The rest of the company were appalled ; 
the idea of interrupting the flow of the bar- 
onet’s stertorous eloquence, who was just 
describing how a gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance had died worth half a million sterling, 
and without a will, seemed to them little 
less than blasphemous ; but the banker knew 
Dalton by reputation very well, and he 
dared not answer him as he would have 
wished. 

“T hope you don’t find it tight, Sir Rich- 
ard?” 

“I? No, sir,” answered the other, with 
irresistible fury at such asupposition. “The 
general public are selling out ; but I am not 
the general public.” And he blew like a 
grampus. 

“ Thank Heaven for that!” said Dalton. 

“Tt is a satisfaction, I mean, to reflect,” 
added he, demurely, “that in these specula- 
tive times we have one or two houses at 
least that can be depended upon, such as 
yours.” 

“You are very obliging,” said Sir Rich- 
ard, icily. 

“Water!” repeated her ladyship, in the 
same imperative tones as before, pushing 
her glass toward Dalton. Again he filled 
her tumbler, and again she gave no sign of 
consciousness of his existence. 


Is, it tight or loose 





“She will have it, will she?” muttered 


Dalton, between his teeth. “‘ Then, by Heav- 


en! she shall.” 

“Don’t you mind her,” whispered Mrs. 
Binks, consolingly. “I can see that you are 
annoyed, but I do assure you it is only her 
way. She has heard of your misfortune, and 
she cannot help showing her sense of the 
superiority of her position. She is really 
immensely rich, and we must make allow- 
ances,” 

“Tf it is owing to the gin, we must ex- 
cuse it altogether,” said Dalton; “the po- 
lice-magistrates always deal leniently with 
similar cases.” He took no pains to lower 
his voice; and, though Lady Beevor did not 
catch every word of this reply, she certainly 
caught the word “gin,” for her face, which 
was rather gorgeously decorated with “ beau- 
ty-spots” and other superficial ornaments 
of the same kind, became suddenly one uni- 
versal red. The fatal monosyllable seemed 
to echo all round the table ; all stared at one 
another with a wild surprise at the introduc- 
tion of a topic known to be so distasteful to 
Sir Richard and his lady. She had escaped 
from gin to be the wife of a banker and a 
baronet, and any reference to the trade by 
which she had obtained her wealth was hate- 
ful to her, and tabooed by all her friends. 

The “sensation” was so excessive as to 
put a stop to all calculation—for that was 
what the conversation had consisted in. 
“Silence” may be “golden” in a general 
way, but at Mr. Dawkins’s table silence 
must have been something else, for speech 
was golden—since it solely concerned itself 
with gold. Scarcely any one opened his 
mouth from that time till long after the des- 
sert was placed upon the table, except to put 
something into it. Then Lady Beevor turned 
round to Dalton, and, looking him straight 
in the face, opened Aer mouth—to yawn. 
Genuine female leaders of society, patrons 
of the Almack’s of old days, Dalton knew 
to have been very rude, even offensively 
rude; but this woman’s conduct was utterly 
unparalleled in his experience. 

He looked at her with a sweet smile— 
while she yawned again—and, leaning toward 
her, confidentially remarked, in a tone of 
sympathy that could be heard all round the 
table : 

“T, too, madam, have a large tooth at the 
back of my head, stopped with gold.” 

If the magnificent but utterly misplaced 
candelabra which hung from the dining-room 
ceiling, and filled the room with glare and 
heat, had fallen plump upon the flowers and 
fruits, the sensation could hardly have been 
greater. The ladies rose and left the room 
in a disorderly manner; the men remained 
staring at Dalton with resentful alarm, much 
as a flock of sheep face a strange dog. As 
for him, he passed the claret, and proceeded 
to skin a peach during a silence that would 
have been profound but for Sir Richard’s 
stertorous breathing. Mr. Dawkins after- 
ward said that during that terrible pause— 
finding it a relief, and almost a necessity, to 
resort to speculation—he laid five to two in 
his own mind upon the double event of the 
banker having a fit and his widow marrying 
again. It was-at least five minutes before 





conversation was resumed, when Dalton fin- 
ished his peach and rose from the table. He 
had shown himself ready to answer for his 
conduct, but he had no intention of present- 
ing himself, after it, in the drawing-room. 
Dawkins followed him into the hall. 

“Upon my life,” he said, “I think you 
were deuced rude to Lady Beevor.” 

“My good sir, I only wished her to un- 
derstand that I am not so utterly penniless 
as she imagined ; that I had a bit of gold 
in my possession still, and in the same place 
where she had one herself. I could not be 
so dull as yotr friends, but I endeavored to 
be as vulgar, and I flatter myself I succeed- 
ed.” And with that he lit a cigar, and 
marched out of ‘the house. 

This shocking affair supplied a subject of 
conversation in capitalist circles for some 
months, almost to the exclusion of the usual 
Pactolus stream of talk. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
LAST DAYS. 


As soon as Dalton’s indignation had evap- 
orated, which it did before he had smoked 
out his cigar, he felt, for the first time in his 
life, thoroughly ashamed of himself. What- 
ever might have been the aggravation, there 
had been no excuse for his having acted in a 
way unbecoming a gentleman; and, worst 
of all, for his insulting a woman. As for 
what Dawkins and Company might think of 
his conduct, that did not concern him ; when 
a man is “lynched,” he very often deserves 
it ; but those who have put that rough mode 
of justice into effect may regret the circum- 
stance on their own account, nevertheless. 
At the very least, people would say, and with 
truth, that he had “ forgotten himself ;” that 
he had allowed his misfortunes, and the 
slights—real or imaginary—that had been 
put upon him, to irritate him beyond the 
bounds of decency and good manners. 

Even this reflection, humiliating and bit- 
ter as it was, was more welcome than the 
thoughts which agitated him when his long 
walk was over—for he would not go to the 
expense of a cab—and drew near his own 
house. In a day or two it would pass out of 
his possession altogether, and even now was 
emptied of all those whose presence had 
made it dear to him. Thanks to him, they 
would never be sheltered by its roof again, 
or perhaps by any other that could be called 
“home.” He felt a repugnance to cross the 
threshold, and drew out a second cigar, with 
the intention of passing another half-hour 
out-of-doors under its solace ; he had always 
been a smoker, but had never known the vir- 
tues of the wondrous weed as he knew them 
now. Then he reflected that cigars were 
dear, and that, when his stock of them was 
exhausted, he must buy no more. So he put 
up his case, and went in-doors with a heavy 
sigh. It is the smaller stings of poverty, be- 
cause they are incessant, and—like the tooth- 
ache—will not permit you to forget them for 
an instant, that render it so intolerable. 

Having nothing else to do in town, and 
finding others at that season little occupied, 
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he had contrived to get through most of his 
business on the previous day; but he had 
once more to see the auctioneer, to make ar- 
rangements not only for the sale which Mr. 
Campden had promised to come up and su- 
perintend for him, but for the reservation of 
various articles of furniture. Not a word had 
Edith said about saving anything from the 
hammer; but Dalton did his best to recall 
to mind what objects had been especially 
dear to her and the children. It was a pain- 
ful, almost a heart-rending task to enter her 
boudoir, and the bedrooms of his girls, each 
fitted up after her own taste and fancy, and 
to feel that what they had set such store by 
was to pass into the hands of strangers. 
Their books and knickknacks he did indeed 
reserve, and the smaller of the two pianos, 
which he rightly judged would be prized 
indeed at Sanbeck ; but when all was done 
in the way of salvage, it was little indeed by 
contrast to the general wreck. Then, to 
complete his wretchedness, he had to dismiss 
the servants, which he did individually with 
a kind word and a liberal douceur to each. 
They had not far to go for places, for Mrs. 
Dalton was known to be an excellent mis- 
tress, whose recommendation carried weight ; 
but some of them seemed as sorry, as though 
they had been ruined like himself. 

“Such a many years as I have been with 
you, sir,” faltered one old fellow, “ and now 
to part like this! I shall never get such an- 
other master,” he added, naively, “and far 
less such a missus.” 

“You are right ¢here, my man,” groaned 
Dalton ; “ you never will.” 

“ Might I not stop ?” said another (it was 
the young ladies’ maid), when he had ex- 
plained to her in a few words their necessity 
for parting with her. “I would be glad to 
serve the young ladies, sir, for nothing, I’m 
sure. Why, poor Miss Jenny, how will she 
ever get on without me—that is, for a per- 
manency? Though I don’t deny but as 
Lucy can look after her for a week or 
two.” 

It had been decided that Lucy was the 
only one of the domestics who, in justice to 
themselves, could be retained. Old Jonathan 
Landell had left a housekeeper behind him, 
who, with a village serving-girl, would be all 
that the family would require in their new 
and humble home. But the “ saying no”— 
always a difficult task to John Dalton—had 
never been so painful to him as on the pres- 
ent occasion, notwithstanding that he after- 
ward humorously compared it with Napo- 
leon’s parting with his Guards at Fontaine- 
bleau. ~ 

Proud, tender-hearted, and remorseful, 
what he suffered during those last days in 
town was such as to have almost moved Lady 
Beevor herself—had she but known it—to 
pity and forgiveness. 

When he had taken his passage—second- 
class—at the London agent’s, by the Flam- 
borough Head, for Rio, and written to his 
Edith, as she had requested, to tell her that 
he had done so, his cup of bitterness was full 
indeed. 

His arrangements with his lawyer were 


not, after all, completed quite so soon—for | 


when does that ever happen ?—as had been 











| 
| 


promised ; but on the fourth day, by the last 
train, he contrived to get back to Riverside. 
It was a wretched night, wild with wind and 
rain ; and his surprise and distress were great 
at finding Edith in the closed carriage that 
met him at the station. 

“ How could you come out, my darling, 
on such a night as this?” 

“How could I stay within-doors,” was 


the fond reply, “‘ and wait an hour—when so | 
few are left to me—that could be spent with | 


you?” 


only required a little polish to have made 
them the envy of Mayfair, which was just 
then as much given up to those “dear de- 
lightful carved-oak things” as it afterward 
became to that “too exquisite old china.” 
Jenny found at once in them the most origi- 
nal patterns for her lace-work, and professed 
to be better satisfied with the house gener- 
ally, and all that it contained, than anybody ; 
but it is doubtful whether, in the first in- 
stance, this approval was not assumed to do 


| away with any idea that might have been 


What a treasure of love was this that he | 


was leaving, perhaps forever! What unfath- 
omable depths of unselfish devotion! What 
agonies, what fears, would his absence beget 
in her! He almost wished that he did not 
love her so, or that she were not so worthy 
of his love. 

“ I sit me down, and think of all thy winning ways,”’ 
says the poet, over the sick child that he 
fears he is about to lose— 


“ Yet a/most wish, with sudden shrink, that I had 
less to praise.”’ 


And thus it was with Dalton. 


It is one of the horrors of parting with | 
whether they shall be admitted to a nearer 


those we love that even the space of time 
that is still left to us before we separate 
cannot all be passed in communion with one 
another, but is trenched upon by retrospec- 
tion and misgiving, fond remembrances of 
the past, vague forebodings as to the future. 
Even when she was nestling in her husband’s 
arms, the agonizing thought, “In ten —in 
five—in two days, he will be gone from 
me,” would force its way into Edith’s mirid, 
and turn her very love into despair. Dal- 
ton felt this scarcely less ; so did the girls, 
and even Tony, who was a very affectionate 
child, albeit, deing a child, separation, while 
it was only in prospect, was not so palpable 
to him—and therefore all did their best to 
act, and not to think. The Nook was now 
vacant, and ready for their reception ; and 
a hundred little plans were made and car- 
ried out for making it “nice and comfortable 
for dear mamma.” As for Edith herself, she 
cared nothing about the matter—how should 
she, whose thoughts were fixed on one be- 
loved object, each day, as it seemed, reced- 
ing from her gaze ?—but, seeing that her hus- 
band and children took so lively an interest 
in it, she affected to do the like, and was at 
least genuinely grateful to them. 


entertained of the Nook not being suitable 
for an invalid. She soon came, however, to 
entertain a dona fide love for the place ; the 
literary treasures which it contained being 
very numerous, and quite novel toher. These, 


| however, could scarcely be counted as orna- 





The day the piano and the best-loved little | 


pictures, and the favorite knickknacks and 
books (which included all Tony’s juvenile li- 
brary), came down from town, was made quite 
a gala-day by the poor Daltons ; it was “ 
thoughtful” of dear papa, and “so like him, 
to have remembered everybody's likings. 
Only Edith was afraid that all ought to have 
been sold, and that they were extravagant 
in keeping so many pretty things for them- 
selves. But there was no question of the im- 
provement that these articles—quite apart 
from the sentiment that hung about them, 
like a perfume—made in the old-fashioned 
rooms of the farmhouse. 

The only thing it had possessed in the 
way of ornament were a couple of ancient 
oak chests, one in the parlor, and one in the 


so | 


ments, being for the most part heavy, old- 
fashioned tomes, all of them time-worn, and 
many of them moth-eaten. By the side of 
the smart Tennysons and trim Brownings, 
sent from Cardigan Place, they hardly seemed 
to be books at all ; just as the aged and the 
ragged who peer through the gates of Hyde 
Park upon the glories of “the Row,” in 
spring-time, half doubtful (and with reason) 


view of them, scarcely appear of the same 
race as the gallant cavaliers and haughty 
ladies who are taking their pleasure therein. 
The time came when Jenny was astonished 
to find how much poetry, wisdom, and good 
sense were to be found in these homely vol- 
umes, and fought greedily with the moth and 
worm for their contents; but for the present 
she confined herself of necessity to praise of 
the externals of their new abode. 

“ We shall all be so happy here—at least 
as happy as we can be while you are away— 
and so guiet and cozy, dear papa,” she said, 
“that I am sure we shall have nothing to 
wish for, except to get you back again.” 

Of all the unhappy family, indeed, each 
of whom played his part so bravely in the 
cruel calamity that had overtaken them, there 
was none more courageous, more confident, 
or more hopeful, than she who was the chief 
cause of their anxiety. Her general behavior 
was such as to draw encomium even from 
Mr. Marks, the butler, who expressed his 
opinion in the servants’ hall, amid marks of 
adhesion, that “ Miss Jenny was a rare good 
plucked ’un.” 

It was Edith’s hope that, before her hus- 
band’s departure, they might have taken up 
their abode at the Nook, and bidden good- 
by to him from what was in future to take 
the place of home ; but, quickly as matters 
were pushéd on with this intent, the thing 
was found impracticable; and, when the 
dark day of his departure came round, they 
were all still staying at Riverside. The 
day before, they had driven over to Sanbeck 


| —as indeed they had done every day—and 


taken a sort of farewell of him there. The 
sense that, when they next went thither, he 
would not be with them ; that the little fam- 


| ily would have lost~for it seemed little less 


kitchen, very beautifully carved, and which | 


than loss—its beloved head, was heavy upon 
them all; but they bore up for each other’s 
sake. 

At Dalton’s wish, they walked about the 
village, in order that he might make himself 
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well acquainted with it, to enable him to 
picture them there at their ordinary avoca- 
tions: his wife among the poor folks—though 
now, alas! she could befriend them little, for 
she was almost as poor as they; Kitty on the 


hillside sketching, with Jenny with a book | 


beside her ; and Tony fishing in the trout- 
stream. The summer was coming to an end, 
but it was pleasant to have these pictures 
with its warmth and glow still on them. 
Upon the bridge, which commanded a lovely 
home prospect, Dalton and his wife stopped 
a little behind the rest. 

“ Well, my darling, I shall at least leave 
you in a beautiful spot.” 

“Ves, dearest,” she answered, with a fond 
pressure of her hand upon his arm, doubtless 
intended to imply content. For her part, 
she/ hated the place, so far as her nature 
could harbor hate of anything, for was it not 
already dulled and darkened by the shadow 
of separation, and would it not be associ- 
ated ever with that supreme misfortune : the 
humblest alley in London, with her husband 
left to her, would have been to her a para- 
dise by comparison with it. 

“ And we shall meet again—never fear,” 
whispered he, with a tremulousness that went 
far to belie his words. 

“T do not doubt it, darling,” was her firm 
reply. Her eye had wandered to the village 
churchyard, a serene and sunny spot, with a 
few nameless graves in it, among which some 
sheep were feeding. She did mot doubt it ; 
but that meeting, she felt, would never take 
place on earth. She would be taken ¢here 
first, and laid in her grave ; and afterward, 
in God’s good time, they would meet again 
in heaven. But he was comforted by the 
calmness of her tone, not only then, but in 
many weary months to come, wherein, thanks 
to it, he pictured to himself another sort of 
meeting. 

When they were all together that night 
in “‘mamma’s” room, he made, for the first 
time, a statement of his affairs, explaining 
what was left of the wreck of his fortunes 
for these dear ones to live upon. It was a 
miserable yearly pittance ; but he had taken 
care to provide a hundred pounds or so to 
meet present needs, and to defray those ex- 
tra expenses which it was almost impossible 
that they, who were so unused to close econ- 
omies, should at first avoid incurring. Edith 
listened with obedient ear, but, her mind 
fixed on the morrow’s loss, took in but lit- 
tle of what was said. Kitty, too, was over- 
come by her sorrow; but Jenny laid every 
word to heart. They had expected her to 
be the weakest of them all, but she had re- 
solved to shqw herself strong and hopeful ; 
instead of an embarrassment, she would be 
a prop to their fallen fortunes; nay, even, 
God willing, a main-stay. Dalton had a word 
of advice for each, which, coming from him, 
who was so unused to give it, was as touch- 
ing as his very farewell. They had all— 
thanks, as he said, io their mother’s teaching 
—been good children, the best, indeed, he 
was well convinced, that ever father had, and 
he had no fears for any of them. The char- 


acters of the two girls were already devel- | 


oped ; but little Tony was so young. 
“ There is your pattern, my boy,” he said, 


pointing to Edith; “imitate her, obey her, | 


cleave to her. If I should never come back 
to you, you must be her defender, her guar- 
dian, her bread-winner—and may you fulfill 
your trust, lad, better than I.” 

Poor Tony, who understood little of this, 
was bathed in tears, and clung passionately 
to his mother. 

“T would rather stay with mamma than 
even go to Eton,” he said, which, under the 
circumstances, was as strong an asseveration 
as could be made. 

“You will have them all about you, 
Edith ; that is my comfort,” said Dalton, 
earnestly. 

“But you—you will be alone, my dar- 
ling,” answered she. It was for,khim she was 
thinking, weeping, praying, all along. 

The true parting of the little family from 
its head took place that night, for Edith could 
not trust herself to come down-stairs next 
day till he was gone. He left her in her 
room, half dead, but murmuring to the last 
that she was hopeful, happy, confident of his 
return—lies that were holier than any truths. 
She knew that she was strengthening him by 
those last words ; and, if they had been her 
own last breath, she would have “ eked his 
living out ” with it. 





THREE MILES IN THIRTY 
SECONDS. 


“* From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve 
A summer’s day, and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star.’’ 
Mixton’s “ ParapiseE Lost.” 


66 Y Heavens! was there evera stranger- 

looking man?” said Jack Randall, 
in a tone of the deepest interest, queerly at 
variance with his previous levity ; for this 
quaintest of humorists at the Acanthus Club 
had been entertaining us with a fantastic 
burlesque on the “ rapid-transit” problem. 
“See the person out there on the corner talk- 
ing with Wanley.” 

We all crowded to the window, which 
gave such a sunny outlook on the stream of 
fashion, beauty, and folly, that made the 
avenue so picturesque about half-past three 
of an afternoon, to have a peep at the man 
whose visage had such an effect on the irre- 
pressible Jack. 

*Twas a remarkable face indeed, a face 
to linger in the memory and haunt one with 
speculation, for a story was graven on it. 
Some strange fate had stripped the mask off 
and made it a living monument of terror 


mistakable youth. Whatever thunderbolt 
had smitten this life, energy and hope had 
rebuilt the ruins. At least such was the im- 


| pression left on our minds. 


The stranger continued to talk with Wan- 
ley, who was a member of the Acanthus, un- 
conscious of the comments of the little group 
in the club-window. 

“Looks as if his wife, some enchanting 
creature whom he worshiped, might have 
eloped from him, and he’d followed and 


| wrought some terrible vengeance on her and 


the destroyer of his peace,” said Riddle, sen- 


| timentally, who had a penchant for crim. con, 
| cases. 








and suffering. Yet very gentle and manly | 


withal were the lineaments. A luxuriant 
shock of snow-white hair framed in the 
countenance of a young man who could not 
have been over thirty years of age. Deep 
lines ploughed the surface, specially about 
the eyes and mouth, totally unlike the wrin- 
kles with which that great artist, Time, so 
subtilely retouches the face into a new beau- 
ty. These had been seared in at one light- 
ning stroke, and cried to all that looked, 
“Ecce signum!” The-expressive features 
| were a contradiction, for they had the ruddy 
| bloom and vitality of look which mark un- 








“Or as if he had been shipwrecked on a 
desert island in mid-ocean, and gone nearly 
frantic with hunger and thirst before rescue,” 
broke in Bagshot, an ambitious romancer, 
who had written several preposterous sto- 
ries of the Jules Verne school, in the forlorn 
hope to take the wind out of the sails of that 
ingenious Frenchman. 

“ Maybe he’s been shut up all night in a 
haunted house with ghosts that made terri- 
ble revelations to him, and the horror of ’em 
blanched his hair,” ejaculated, in sepulchral 
tones, Hawes, who was credited with excel- 
lent sense on all topics except spiritism, 
wherein he took ample vengeance on the 
good opinion of his friends. 

No smile marred the gravity of this inter- 
change of guesses, for the members of the 
Acanthus had long since learned from social 
necessity the lesson of forbearance over each 
other’s eccentricities. Jack Randall's usual 
volatile rattle had had no part in the chat, 
for his tongue seemed to have gone lame in 
the intent stare he bent on the interesting 
stranger, a portrait in itself sufficiently strik- 
ing to have enlisted attention to the object. 

“Waniey is bringing him in,” he cried, 
with a deep breath of eagerness ; “ now, I'd 
give a finger-joint to get at the inside of that 
man’s history.” 

We all chimed in as Wanley, a newly- 
elected member, entered with his companion 
and took a seat on a distant ottoman, both 
deeply interested in a conversation, in which 
the unknown seemed to be taking the active 
part. The tones of his voice, which occa- 
sionally reached us, were no less striking 
than his appearance. These seemed to be 
naturally pleasant and mellow, but were tor- 
mented by some involuntary weakness, that 
gave a sort of groan to his speech, as if he 
were subject to sudden loss of control of the 
muscles of his throat, and a violent effort 
were necessary to produce a sound. It was 
such a defect as might have been wrought by 
an extreme shock acting on the nerve-cen- 
tres, which had not fully recovered from the 
paralysis ; a physical memory, as it were, 
lingering in every organ of expression, throat 
and tongue as well as face. Our politeness 
could hardly check signs of curiosity that 
seemed likely to overstep the limits of good- 
breeding. 

Wanley at last noticed these questioning 
glances, and brought his friend over to our 
party, introducing him as Mr. Thomas Jones, 
a Wall Street broker. 

This wretchedly commonplace announce- 
ment was a serious damper for our inflated 
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fancies. Pah! Could imagination play such 
pranks to so little purpose? Had we not 
heard of the leading member of the firm of 


Jones & Vanvechten, he who was the champion | 
shrieker in the shrill cacophony of Mammon | 


that daily vexes the air in the great Broad 


Street pandemonium ; whose strange tones | 


and remarkable face were worth a mint of 
money to him, by the attention they never 
failed to command ; who was a mere battle- 
door or shuttlecock in the game of filthy 
lucre ? 

What ridiculous folly to have attached 
any romance to one who probably thought 
little and cared less about anything except 
stocks and bonds! (The Acanthus pretend- 
ed to be an exclusively art and literary club, 
and turned up its esthetic nose at anything 
lower than a lawyer or doctor.) This man’s 
only misfortune had probably been that 
some time he had got badly gored on the 
horns of a bull-market, or just grazed, mak- 
ing his quietus with a “bear” bodkin. The 
disappointment was almost pitiable, for the 
female sex do not monopolize the annoy- 
ance which comes of one’s curiosity being 
swindled out of a pungent sensation. 

“ My friend has just been relating some 
curicus facts about the late collapse in Pa- 
cific mail,” said Wanley. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones, with the ex cathe- 
dra manner of one who knew every inch of 
his subject, and in sublime ignorance of the 
emctions of which he was the innocent cause, 
“the way Old Bulbous engineered the busi- 
ness was a very neat bit of financial hocus- 
pocus.” Thereupon he commenced an elab- 
orate explanation of the stock-tangle which 
had set all Wall Street in an angry buzz. 

We could hear Jack Randall muttering 
under his breath, “ Hang Old Bulbous and 
Pacific mail!” 

Honest Jack, who generally oozed out at 
every pore of his big body with amiable 
but racy donhomie, seemed greatly disturbed 
even to feel personally injured by the appar- 
ent downfall of his hopes. When the man 
of stocks had said his say, Jack addressed 
him with great dignity : 

“Pardon me, Mr. Jones, and believe me 
that I, as a gentleman, am incapable of 
causelessly affronting you, who are also a 
gentleman. But I am obliged to enter a 
solemn protest in the name of all the pro- 
prieties. Every man is a work of art whom 
the Fates have moulded and carved into 
shape. The three sculptors whom the an- 
cients symbolized with distaff, thread, and 
scissors, will not, in your case, have the 
meaning of their work ignored or denied. 
Sir, no man with your face has a right to be- 
long to the commonplace. It’s a monstrous 
absurdity. I, as a man of the world, have 
my rights, and one of them is that nothing 
should so completely have the power to up- 
set my whole notion of the fitness of things. 
As some great poet or painter brooding in 
solitude over the dreams of his genius ; as a 
Titan of revolution commissioned to upheave 
the social order of things; as an inspired 
hermit descending from his mountain-cave 
into the haunts of men to preach repentance 
like another St. John ; as one who had done 
or suffered some great thing—one could see 





an adequate purpose in such a face as yours. 
But as a stock-jobber, engaged in a mere 
scramble for money, permit me, sir, to say 
that you're the most gigantic though inno- 
cent deceit of the age!” 

This strange oration was delivered with 
such earnestness that toward the last Jack 
fairly spluttered and stammered. We'd all 
stood shivering on the brink, but he had 
taken a bold header, indeed. We were 
aghast at what looked like a piece of su- 
preme impertinence. Wanley stood divided 
between wrath and amazement at such an 
inconceivable outbreak. He looked at Jack 
as at some lunatic just broken loose from 
Bedlam. 

Mr. Jones at first frowned, and then 
burst into a peal of loud laughter. In truth, 
there was something vastly funny in the im- 
pulse which had run away with Jack Ran- 
dall’s discretion, and it took the sting of af- 
front from his eccentric address. 

As Mr. Jones ceased laughing, his face 
became very grave again, almost intensely 
sad, indeed. His thoughts seemed to have 
left the present, and to be conjuring images 
of the past from the tomb. At last he said 
to us: 

“ Your friend’s insight is not far wrong in 
this, that I once had a very, very singular 
experience, which affected me so much as to 
leave indelible traces behind. I’ve never 
before repeated the story to strangers, and 
know not why I should now. Perhaps for 
the first time I’m a victim of the necessity 
which mastered Coleridge’s Ancient Mar- 
iner, and forced him to rehearse the strange 
drama of his fate. My tale is not a long one, 
but when I think of it afresh I suffer again a 
spasm of the agony which so nearly destroyed 
me.” 

As he spoke his countenance was charged 
with a dark flush that made the deep lines 
about the eyes and mouth burn like the cuts 
of a whip-lash, though they immediately 
whitened again into pallid scars, as if chis- 
eled out in bass-relief. 

We all disposed ourselves in attitudes of 
eager expectation, while the touching quiver 
in his voice became more and more marked, 
and his tones rose and ebbed with a quaint 
rhythmic swell, as of one reciting an epic. 
The following was the stock-jobber’s strange 
narrative : 

“The bit of personal history, so trifling 
yet so tragic, which you are about to hear, is 
so related to my residence in Paris during 
the siege by the German beleaguers that I 
must take you back to that as a beginning. 
I'd paid considerable attention to the study 
of natural science at Bonn, and, when I fin- 
ished the university course, carried with me 
to Paris valuable letters of introduction, 
among which was one to M. Hippolyte Pel- 
letier, the most eminent of the civilian pro- 
fessors at the Ecole Polytechnique. I was 
quite an enthusiast then in scientific mat- 
ters, though it has since vanished in the 
money-scramble to which I yielded when I 
succeeded to my father’s Wall Street busi- 
ness. 

“A thesis on ‘Aérial Currents,’ which 
had gained a prize, so identified me with M. 
Pelletier’s pursuits and tastes (for he was an 





enthusiastic aéronaut, and had made very 
valuable researches at great atmospheric 
heights) that he took me to his intimacy at 
once in a social as well as scientific way. 
Though contrary to the custom as regards 
strangers, M. Pelletier made me a guest at 
his charming cottage in Versailles, where he 
lived the greater part of the year. Here I 
met his only daughter, Eugénie, the light and 
joy of her father’s home. Ah! I shall never 
forget my first meeting with her who after- 
ward became my wife—a form of willowy 
grace, large, shy, brown eyes, and a com- 
plexion like a pale-pink rose, or the inside 
of a sea-shell. She was indeed worthy the 
love of her doting father, who took her in 
his arms and kissed her lightly on the fore- 
head, his great, white mustache mingling 
with her dark locks (for M. Pelletier was a 
vieux militaire in his bearing, and still showed 
traces of the time when he had been one of 
the most daring saéveurs in the squadrons of 
Changarnier and Lamoriciére). 

“ In the months of intimacy, which passed 
like a happy dream, I learned to love the 
old professor’s daughter, for she was as good 
as beautiful, and to know that she returned 
the affection. M. Pelletier’s keen eyes had 
not been unobservant. 

“*We do not things in France as in your 
country,’ he laughed, when I finally plucked 
up courage to ask him for Eugénie ; ‘ but I 
loved and trusted thee, mon fils. Isaid, “ He 
shall pay his devoirs 4 l’américaine, and the 
old father will pretend not to see.” Thou 
shalt have Eugénie, but not to take her 
away.’ 

“ So we were formally betrothed, with the 
prospect of an early espousal, when the dis- 
astrous conflict which was to bury France in 
such depths of misery and humiliation broke 
out. Paris was in a delirium of fierce fever, 
and M. Pelletier was as mad with hope and 
exultation as the most volatile of his coun- 
trymen. ‘I wish thou wert a Frenchman,’ 
he would often say, ‘that thou mightst share 
in the delight of again driving these Ger- 
man coguins to the very walls of Berlin, as 
did the armies of the grand Napoleon.’ 
What wonder, then, if, in the contagion of 
my new-born sympathies and hopes, I became 
a volunteer ? 

“T will not rehearse the experiences I 
passed through, and how at last we were all 
shut up in Paris by a gigantic circumvalla- 
tion. You have all read of the privations 
and sufferings of the imprisoned people, the 
strange and interesting story of the siege, 
with its train of startling and dramatic inci- 
dents. Our little family circle was as happy 
as could be expected in the press of events, 
till a great calamity occurred. 

“M. Pelletier had been appointed chief 
of the balloon-service when that bureau was 
organized, for he had made great improve- 
ments in the methods of building air-ships. 
One day, as he was superintending prepara- 
tions for an ascent in the Place Vendéme, a 
light battery rattled by to the front, whence 
there was to be a sally that night. By some 
strange accident, one of the caissons ex- 
ploded nearly opposite the balloon -stand. 
Among the terribly wounded was M. Pelle- 
tier. I need not tell you the agony of Eu- 
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génie and my own grief when the surgeon 
pronounced the case fatal. The noble old 
man met his fate heroically, and smiled in 
the usual gay fashion as he whispered that 
he paid his debt to science and his country 
at the same stroke. Eugénie and I were 
wedded at his bedside at his own urgent re- 
quest. One of the dying man’s last requests 
was that I should edit some important manu- 
script investigations he had left, and if possi- 
ble make an ascent to test a scientific ques- 
tion of which he had remained doubtful. 

“When the siege was ended, and proud 
Paris crowned with its final diadem of thorns, 
Eugénie besought me to take her away to 
America, for there was nothing to link her 
to her native land but ties of grief and hu- 
miliation. So we came to New York, and, 
amid brighter surroundings, my wife gradu- 
ally recovered her serenity and joyousness. 

“ Life passed without a jar to disturb its 
happy commonplace till last year.” 

Here Mr. Jones paused as if to control 
his growing agitation, and took a deep 
draught from the goblet of iced cognac-and- 
water that stood near at hand. 

“T was induced one night,” he resumed, 
“to attend a lecture given by Professor 
W: , the well-known aéronaut. All my 
latent interest in the subject was aroused, 
and the ardent enthusiasm of M. Pelletier 
came freshly to mind. Often had the old 
French savant dilated eloquently on the de- 
lights of balloon-travel, and prophesied that 
the time would come when aérial locomotion 
would supplant steam. Had it not been a 
problem of getting back again to Paris, I 
had long since taken a trip in one of the 
air-ships that started daily from the Place 
Vendéme. 

“So you cannot wonder, gentlemen, that 
I was the slave of a burning and irrepressi- 
ble curiosity. Besides, had I not promised 
M. Pelletier to make an ascent for a special 
purpose ? 

“T sought out the aéronaut, and arranged 
to accompany him on the following day. Eu- 
génie was much alarmed, though old famil- 
iarity dulled the edge of apprehension. A 
balloon-journey had been an insignificant 
thing in the old life, a mere dagatelle like a 
ride in a cab or fracre, Still, there was some 
dumb, pleading instinct in her heart wiser 
than logic, more urgent than memory. Only 
the thought of her father’s wish had weight 
to overcome the omen of wifely fears. 

“*T would not have thee go, mon ami,’ 
she said ; ‘’tis foolish and useless risk. There 
seems not much danger ; but should ought 
happen thee, what would become of thy Eu- 
génie and pauvre Hippolyte?’ And she 
held up our little boy in her arms. 

“T laughed away her fears; and, when 
she bade me adieu next day at the com- 
mencement of my lofty journey, it was with 
a pale but smiling face. Swift kisses on the 
lips of wife and child, a spring into the bas- 
ket, a shower of axe-strokes on the ropes, 
and in a second we were hundreds of feet in 
the air. I caught one lightning glimpse of 
my wife and little boy as they waved their 
hands and blew kisses to me ; and the crowd 
became as black ants far beneath. 

“The phantom ship floated through the 








ether, bearing us higher and higher, while a 
thrill of ecstasy, tinctured with fear at the 
novel situation, made my pulse beat with a 
sensation it had never felt before. Swiftly 
we sailed on smooth and even keel through 
glorious skies frescoed into shapes and shad- 
ings of such beauty as never before or since 
greeted mine eyes, gazing into cloud-land. 
Up from the earth, getting more and more 
distant, came a faint, sweet, solemn hum, the 
multitudinous voices of Nature—the sing- 
ing of pine-forests, the tinkling of brook and 
waterfall, the muffled murmurs of human 
speech, the lowing of cattle—all blended in 
a symphony unspeakably soothing and melo- 
dious. It was a veritable Sabbath in mid- 
sky, charged with the subtilest spirit and in- 
cense of worship. Soon piercing pains shot 
through my brain, which had been drinking 
rapture, as if warning against further inva- 
sion of this domain of the gods, whose altar- 
steps we were approaching. The voice of 
my companion, who spoke but little, as if in 
respect to my new sensations, came to me 
hushed and distant—the utterance of one 
talking with bated breath. This, as I after- 
ward learned, was a physical result of the 


blood rushing to the head, and seeming to ° 


muffle the hearing with invisible pads. We 
appeared to move not, the illimitable sky 
ever mocking us with its expanding arch, 
and the earth fleeing from us with rapid 
pace, only the clouds floating near us and 
extending their shadowy hands. 

“Upward, a domain of emptiness baf- 
fled thought and sight with a wall of trans- 
parent crystal. Below there was a restless 
march of shining waters and forests, and 
cities and hills, parading in gala brightness 
before us, two insignificant creatures en- 
throned on an aérial dais. 

“ We were traveling at the rate of about 
fifty miles an hour, though apparently mo- 
tionless. The Hudson undulated far below 
us like a serpent with glistening scales. Long 
since the ocean, burnished into a great silver 
shield and spotted with dots of vessels, had 
fled from sight. Everywhere in our fifty 
miles’ radius of vision, a green and pictu- 
resque sweep showed such a gradation of 
line and color in forest and plain, hill and 
valley, as is possible to him -alone who rises 
like the eagle above the dead level of life 
and landscape. 

“Pardon me, my friends, if I thus dwell 
on the preliminary details of that remark- 
able experience, for, as I speak, all come 
back to memory with tyrannic force.” (And, 
sooth to say, the dreamy passion and ear- 
nestness of the narrator had lifted his lan- 
guage into a strange eloquence of diction.) 

“I was startled from the sense of isola- 
tion that had coiled itself around my heart, 
in the rapt survey of these fairest visions of 
earth and sky, by the voice of Professor 
w—. 

“*The barometer now shows eight thou- 
sand feet in height, about a mile and a half. 
Do you know what that means as a substan- 
tial fact! Now, listen!’ 

“He dropped a small stone over the 
side of the basket. So interested was I 
that I measured time by heart-beats as well 
as watch-ticks. . About eighteen seconds 


elapsed before the returning crash came back 
to our intent ears. 

“*Something of a tumble that would be 
for a man,’ said he. ‘I wonder how long he 
would remain conscious, and what his men- 
tal experiences would be ?’ 

“T recollect I answered by saying that, 
on the presumption that he remained con- 
scious even a very few seconds, the time 
would seem prolonged to an almost indefinite 
extent by the inconceivable impetus given 
to fancy and memory ; citing some experi- 
ences given by De Quincey in his ‘ Confes- 
sions,’ and statements made by persons who 
had narrowly escaped drowning. 

“*What an awful, awful thought!" he re- 
sumed ; ‘by Heavens! there is something in 
it that fairly palsies imagination. It never 
struck me before, though I’ve made many 
ascents, and met not a few accidents. What 
worlds of thought and suffering each second 
would breed !’ 

“My companion’s face was contracted 
with dread and horror, as he gazed over the 
side contemplating the conception he had 
conjured up. I could answer nothing, for. 
I was tongue-tied. To me, in a perverse 
instant, the thought had come home with 
such a fatal and tempting fascination that I 
was as helpless as one in the coils of a boa- 
constrictor; I could do nothing but stare 
and tremble. 

““*T must relate to you a queer thing that 
happened to me several years since,’ said 
the aéronaut, again breaking the silence, 
‘during an ascent I made from Boston. 
While I was superintending the filling of the 
balloon, Professor A: , of the Institute of 

“Technology, whom I knew slightly, came to 
me and introduced a Mr. Loring, a gentle- 
man of wealth and standing, as very urgent 
in his desire to go up with me. I objected 
at first, though why, I knew not, but was at 
last overruled. Had i known what I after- 
ward learned, no inducement would have 
tempted me, knowing, as I did, what strange 
effects great altitudes have on some tem- 
peraments. Mr. Loring, it seems, had some 
years prior been an inmate of a lunatic asy- 
lum, having lost his reason through grief at 
the death of the lady whom he was tender- 
ly attached to and soon about to marry. 

“*During the earlier part of our aérial 
voyage, I discovered nothing strange in my 
passenger, except that he was quite taciturn, 
By-the-way, he was not unlike yourself in 
build and face, except that his eye seemed 
a little wild and unsettled. If I’d known 
he had once been a maniac, I would as lief 
have trusted myself aloft with a royal Ben- 
gal tiger in the car. When Mr. Loring 
spoke, his remarks were so shrewd and sug- 
gestive, specially on the scientific topics in 
which I was most interested, that I quite 
congratulated myself in having secured so 
agreeable a companion, with the gradual 
wearing off of his reserve. 

“*We were rapidly approaching the 
White Mountains, when the western sky 
commenced to assume a beauty of form and 
color I had never seen rivaled. My com- 
panion stood up in the basket and gazed 
with eyes literally flaming with rapture and 








emotion, both hands extended with a wild 
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gesture. I made some remark sympathetic 
with the grandeur of the cloud-vision. To 
this, however, he paid no atttention, only 
muttering incoherently, and gazing with pas- 
sionate eagerness. Great God! I thought, 
can it be possible that this man has a streak 
of lunacy? I laid my hand on his shoulder, 
but he flung me off with fury, and, again 
bending over the side of the car in an ec- 
static manner, spoke a wild apostrophe to 
some being he beheld in his fancy: “I have 
seen thee oft, lost angel, smiling benignantly 


in the depth of the glassy waters, commun- | 
ocean of rose, and purple, and crystal, winged 


ing in spirit-language with the heart that 
beats only for thee. I have seen thee clad 
in the crimson and purple of sunset, looking 


| 
| 


my hair bristle and my teeth chatter. Once 
reason had almost forced out the words to 
the unconscious Professor W . ‘For the 
sake of God and mercy, hold and bind me 
too!’ Could I have caught his eye, I think 
the spell would have been broken ; but just 
then he turned to examine the anemometer, 
an instrument used to gauge the force and 
velocity of the wind, and remarked, ‘ We are 
now sailing at the rate of eighty miles an 
hour, a speed far surpassing the swiftest 
express-train.” 

“To be a god, floating through this aérial 





by my own supernatural desires, cleaving 


| swiftly those foaming billows of sunset glory 


with eyes of ineffable love into mine, and | 


flashing messages of comfort and consola- 
tion back to him whose life withered in thy 
grave. I have seen thee in light and dark- 
ness, in mad-house cell and the gay throngs of 


that reared themselves like giant buttresses 


| in the gateway of the west, bathing in the 


shining deeps of cloud, across which the 
waning light poured floods of prismatic flame 


| —such was the delirious phantasy that trans- 


fashion, ever beckoning and smiling, but still | 


saying, ‘ Not yet, not yet; the time is not yet 
come.’ But now the hour is struck, and the 
message comes like balm to a longing, aching 
heart. Sitting on thy throne of rosy cloud, 
crowned with heavenly light and love, thou 
art near the arms that soon shall clasp thee. 
Thy love shall be as wings to bear me over 
the empty void which gapes between us. I 
come, I come, queen of my soul !” 

“*Such was a fragment of the maniac’s 
disconnected and passionate rhapsody, while 
I stood petrified with horror and surprise, 
unable to move. I saw him crouch to make 
the dreadful spring, and suddenly I recov- 
ered my strength and presence of mind. 
Should he jump, ’twould be death for him 
and imminent peril for me, since the bal- 
loon, instantly lightened of a hundred and 
eighty pounds of ballast, would shoot up- 
ward out of my control. I closed with him 
in a fierce grapple. "Twas a struggle for 
life and death. He seemed inspired with a 
giant’s strength. Twice he had nearly stran- 
gled me with his fell grip. At last I got 
above him with my knee on his chest ; but 
even then his panther-like struggles and 
writhings compelled me to strike several 
savage blows, which temporarily stunned 
him. I then succeeded in binding the mad- 
man hand and foot, and rose, trembling like 
an aspen, from the desperate contest. There 
was but one thing to do, to land as soon as 
pessible and get rid of my passenger; so I 
opened the valve and descended from a two 
miles’ altitude. I made a vow then never to 
carry another traveler till I knew something 
about his antecedents.’ 

“The aéronaut’s story lent fuel to the 
fire that burned within me, and the quick, 
fierce craze of nerve and brain forced me on 
to the act of sublime folly which would dash 
me like a thunderbolt, hot from heaven, 
through the yawning air. 

“Do you ask me, was there no thought 
of wife and child, the darlings of my home, 
who were waiting and praying for my safe 
return way down there a mile or two below, 
to calm my growing madness? Yes, I thought 
of them, but with a sort of melancholy im- 
potence. They were for the time pale spec- 


tra, reproachful ghosts, too weak to fight 
with the demon instinct that literally made 





figured me, beauty-drunk. Yet could I hear | 


distinctly the voice of reason booming out 
its tones, clear and solemn as the bells of a 
church-clock, ‘ The dream is madness, death, 
annihilation.’ 

“No avail the remonstrance; no avail 
the sweet, distant images of home and love. 
The maniac Loring’s frenzy was on me, 
lending fresh velocity to my longings. My 
brain swam ; all my limbs and organs seemed 
transformed into immense wheels, revolving 
at incenceivable speed and with the noise of 
low thunder. One more recall to earth and 
sanity in the voice of Professor W , muf- 
fled as if coming from a great distance : ‘ The 
barometer now shows a height of fifteen 
thousand feet.’ In an instant I had sprung 
on the edge of the car, yelled out the sarcasm 
to its conductor, ‘ You cheated one madman 
out of his wish; the second one has baffled 
you,’ and leaped into the air as one striking 
out into the ocean-surges !” 

Mr. Jones stopped in his story, which he 
had shot out at times in quick, hard pants, 
as if overcome by a convulsion of feeling, and 
he were struggling to recover self-poise. It 
need not be said that we had listened to the 
recountal, whose tremendous dénotment had 
been constantly foreshadowed, with deepest 
amazement. Incredible as it all seemed, his 
extreme earnestness, agitation, even suffering, 
forbade its being understood as a joke, or 
an idle fiction devised to while away an hour. 
Even Jack Randall, our laughing philoso- 
pher, who was fain to shoot a keen-edged 
jest into every serious discussion, had lis- 
tened with staring eyes and parted lips. 
Nay! had he not said in the dead silence 
which came of the narrator’s pause, “ Good 
God ! you couddn’t have been mad enough to 
leap from a height of fifteen thousand feet ?” 

Our guest was too much absorbed in his 
own reflections, the nature of which the far- 
away look and working features plainly in- 
dicated, to take in the drift of the query, per- 
haps, for it passed unheeded. In a moment 
again he resumed the thread of his strange 
confession : 

“ The mental ecstasy, on the top wave of 
which I had been floating, made my leap 
into mid-air a passage from the finite into 
the infinite. The soul at that moment had 





| consciousness all the forces of Nature were 


reversed. While I was actually dashing 
toward the far-distant earth at the initial 
speed of sixteen feet per second, constantly 
augmenting in geometrical ratio, I seemed 
to be floating in serene equipoise, buoyed up 
by an unknown power. My body had passed 
away, and left the soul a pure spiritual flame, 
which burned straight upward, and sought to 
plant its seat among the everlasting stars. 


| Earthly memories faded out, like the dreams 











complete tyranny over the body, and in my | 


of one who had returned to his strong, wak- 
ing life. I had solved by one lightning 
master-stroke, without pain or difficulty, the 
enfranchisement of the soul from its coil of 
clay. Some subtile, new-born power, diffused 
through every part of my being, lifted me 
out of the active processes of thought into a 
calm, mirror-like intelligence, in which the 
sense of being was perfect rapture, for it was 
perfect knowledge, perfect content. 

“ The invisible air through which I moved 
clasped me in an embrace so elastic and 
sweet that the inner self, dilated to giant 
size, and purged to a miraculous refinement, 
reveled in a delight far beyond the wildest 
riot of the physical nerves. To be absorbed 
into the Godhead was no longer a phantasy 
of the Brahman mystics, but the living fact 
of which I was soon to be the participant. 

“On and on I seemed to float through 
time and space which knew no end, for time 
and space had ceased for me to exist. The 
mysteries of the universe were beginning to 
uncover themselves, not as spoils snatched 
from an enemy’s camp by a hard-earned vic- 
tory, but as the joyous tribute lavished by 
proud and loving subjects. The stars in their 
courses danced in their flight, burning with 
an inexpressible splendor, and seemed to 
dip their flaming crests to me, a freshly-born 
celestial. I would scale the very topmost 
battlements of the sky, and circle the farthest 
barriers of the unknown. I thought not, only 
felt ; for thought and knowledge passed so 
swiftly into consciousness that they could 
not be measured. Boundless pleasures, but 
without the tincture of passion or excite- 
ment, buoyed and bathed me, for hearing 
and seeing and touch were become but a 
single power, strung to an infinite force. 
The soul needed now no intervention or scaf- 
folding over which to climb to its unearthly 
desites. 

“Onward and onward I cleft the ether 
in swift but unconscious passage, for I was 
steeped in passive ecstasy. Seconds, min- 
utes, hours, years rolled on, for they were all 
as one. 

“Did I say there was no conception of 
time to mark my strange condition? Yes 
and no! Taking as a test the intensity of 
delight, though its calmness was unruffled, 
which swept through me in an unbroken 
wave, time had no limit. But at last there 
came a new experience. A hidden power 
opened in consciousness with the swift leap 
of acataract. It was as if all the music of 
the ocean-surges, of murmuring pines, and 
of rolling thunders, joined in a single tone. 
It was the stroke of a bell, infinitely sweet, 
solemn, deep, resounding through the uni- 
verse, and making the stars themselves quiv- 
er. The awful music of that bell tolled OnE. 
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“It was potent as the voice of Nemesis, 
which, the ancients believed, ruled the gods 
themselves. 
me into a new realm of sensation. I was no 
longer the same, floating in serene and pas- 
sionless ecstasy. The joy of motion thrilled 
me, and the wind of my speed dashed against 
me like ocean-spray. A giant cloud, with 
flaming edges, and shot with all the hues of 
sunset, tossed me on its chariot-seat and gal- 
loped through the skies. I was a warrior 
armed with lances of light and thunderbolts, 
for did not the mighty wheels mutter and 
crash as they rolled? Flames coruscated be- 
fore my eyes, and took to themselves shapes 
that pierced the very arches of heaven in 
their mad play, sweeping the whole circuit 
of vision in such fantastic whirls as the eye 
of sense could never conceive. The now 
dimly seen starry height I had left seemed to 
have been my abode centuries since, and its 
faint reminiscences as vague and unsatisfy- 
ing as the lines of a faded painting. Yet I 
knew that the bounds of existence had been 
pushed together by the melodious crash of 
that bell, swung by invisible hands. 

“No longer a calm intelligence, to sweep 
through space by a mere volition, brooding 
in content deeper than air or ocean—I was 
become the slave of furious impulse, that 
drove me stormily through space a restless 
wanderer, like a star shot from its orbit, yet 
within a circuit which could not be passed. 
Swiftly the cloud which bore me rushed on, 
transfigured in varying shapes, each more 
weird and wonderful than the last; but, 
swiftly as it dashed over its celestial path- 
way, I, its driver and burden, knew that 
some irresistible edict controlled its speed. 
A vague prescience hinted of a shapeless 
doom beyond the purple mystery, which had 
saddled and harnessed its splendors for my 
service. Thrilled, but not disturbed, I sped 
on ; for there was fierce joy in the race, and 
the winged winds were my coursers, my 
body- guards the bright shafts of sunset. 
Again the stroke of that bell boomed through 
the skies, this time with a harsher clangor— 
ONE—TWO ! 

“All things shivered with the sound, 
which, beating against the distant worlds, 
teverberated in solemn echoes. The clouds 
bent and broke, as if with dread at the sum- 
mons, and fied from around me in crazy pan- 
ic. A dim instinct warned me that the clock 
of fate was striking, and that its strokes, 
perhaps, were bidden by the hidden ma- 
chinery of my own intellect, ticking off the 
fatal count with iron precision. That double 
knell had broken the embattled clouds into 
chaos and ruin. It was also piercing and 
scattering the illusions which had lapped me 
in sweet dreams centuries long. What was 
to come laughed in faint mockery through 
the dying echoes of the bell. 


“What pitiless power thus doomed my } 


soul to the conscious measurement of its own 
drop, from bliss to despair, from a long dream 
to the agony of waking? Waking? God of 
Mercy, what a waking! 

“Not yet would I yield even: to fate, 
though its onward march came with the 
tramp of God. Will should fight against 
doom, and stand proudly intrenched. Fierce- 


Its magic sound transported | 


| mighty stroke, good sword! Brave steel, 
| how you shear through helmet and scull- 


| sabred Kabyles in Algeria. One more bar- 
| barian from over the Rhine sent across the 


| with glittering squadrons of cuirassiers as we 


) 





ly I had fought on battle-fields wet with blood | 
of thousands ; I would war now against the | 
invisible. 

“ Was that hot blood I tasted as it spouted 
between my teeth? Yes! it came from the 
sword-thrust of that German dragoon as he 
pierced my cheek with a savage lunge. One 


bone, and bite into the very jaw! Ha! gal- 
lant old man, that was worthy of you in your 
palmy days of youth and strength, when you 


Styx! Fiercely I drive over the battle-field 


charge like lightning among the German 
ranks, Bodies are piled breast-high, our 
own brave fellows among the rest. But what 
use the gallantry of despair? We are driven 
back in wild rout. The whole army is in re- 
treat. Like hideous spectres they rush mad- 
ly, filling the earth and air, back toward Par- 
is. One’s very ears are deafened, and eyes 
blinded by this mad confusion. The enemy 
is close behind, and there is no time for rest. 
‘At last we are in Paris again, starving, skin- 
ny rats, shut in a trap, and the German 
fiends grin and gibber at us from without. 
‘ Courage, little Eugénie, thou hast but little 
to eat, and thy strength is daily worn out by 
tender care of the poor wounded Frenchmen ; 
but thy adoring father and lover are with 
thee, and would die to shield thee from harm. 
Thy roses are gone, the dancing light of the 
eyes faded out, but thou shalt recover them 
again in the joy of love.’ How quickly time 
flies in this doomed city! Days and weeks 
go by like minutes. ‘Come, mon fils, let us 
go and see the savages open fire from their 
new Krupp battery.’ Thus speaks M. Pel- 
letier, spitting in disgust at the hated names, 
and we walk through the dusk. There they 
go, the monster shells, filling the skies full of 
screaming death. Hark! the battery speaks, 
three huge guns. ONE—TWO—THREE ! 
“Can the artillery of earth make such a 
deafening crash? ‘Tis rather the brazen 
gates of a vast tomb creaking with sepul- 
chral thunder. No; the bell again, the triple | 
stroke of the bell! Three? Do I not recol- 
lect ‘three miles high?’ Again I hear Pro- | 
fessor W. speak in slow, measured tones, 
like those of a schoolboy reciting his task : 
“*Tt is a strange fact that light and heavy 
bodies fall with the same velocities. At the 
altitude of three miles, near which we are 
now floating, you would strike at the same 
moment as this little stone, that is, in a trifle 
more than thirty seconds. Five out of the 
thirty would probably be conscious ones,’ 
“Horror on horrors! I knew it fully 
now. Some demoniac volition of my own 
had been tolling the bell of fate, counting 
the seconds off on the clock of consciousness, 
and pealing such mighty strokes as sent them 
shivering through all space. Plunging to an | 
end so hideous and unparalleled, self was 
ticking off its death-agonies like a faithful 
mathematical machine. Two seconds more, 
at least, I would be myself, before insensi- 
bility would come, and the walls of time | 
close together, crushing me into a quivering | 
jelly—a shapeless horror.” | 











The lazy buzzing of the flies, as they 
droned and hummed on the window-panes, 


| alone broke the death-like silence as Mr. 


Jones paused. He drank deep of the brandy- 
and-water, for the terrible memories which 
he had marshaled were fast beating down 
his self-control. Again he spoke in low and 
broken tones : 

“There are some phases of suffering 
which may come to a man’s life beyond the 
capacities of expression. Words, by very 
contact, get shriveled up into weak and 
worthless things. Such was my condition 
when my mind was startled into a full ap- 
preciation of the actual facts. I had done 
dreaming. I was condemned by an irreversi- 
ble edict. I recollect that my logic reviewed 
all the circumstances of my suicidal act with 
as much cold precision as if solving an alge- 
braic problem. Running parallel with this 
mental action, a speechless despair gnawed 
me with its poisoned tooth, and fancy bade 
memory unlock all the rich treasures of joy 
and pleasure that had made my married life 
felicitous. Far away they shone, gilded 
with infinite sweetness, beyond the impassi- 
ble gulf, through whose black hall I was 
swiftly vanishing. Eugénie and her baby- 
boy, core of my very heart, gone forever ! 
Could I tear and torture myself by some ac- 
tive ingenuity, as the Indian savage did his 
victim, revenging thus the soul on the body, 
it would be some slight comfort. But to be 
thus wound up in the coils of an iron fate, a 
helpless sacrifice !_ Sobs, sighs, groans—these 
were the outlet of a lesser misery. I was 
pressed so close in my narrowing coffin, they 
could not come forth. I could already hear 
the flesh grind and the bones crack. 

“*Eugénie, didst thou speak to me?’ 
Yes! the same sweet voice and loving words 
with which thou didst put thy new-born 
son into my arms, a sacred tie to knit our 
hearts together in holier consecration—how 
the music floats far away like a silvery chime, 
that voice of paradise—‘ Thy babe, sweet- 
heart!" ONE—TWO—THREE—FOUR ! 

“Faster and faster come the resounding 
crashes, the strokes beating like sledge-ham- 
mers on the brain. God! Can there be no 
cape? I am now in a black prison-cham- 
ber without a ray of light from without! 
Yet I could see demon-faces, gibbering and 
grimacing, yelling with shrieks of deri- 
sive laughter, piercing me with gibes and 
mocks of hideous blasphemy. Another sec- 
ond would be the last of conscious life. Far 
down on some lonely road, over which gath- 
ering dust threw sombre shadows, I could 
see a mystery so monstrous as to defy curi- 
osity—a foul, shapeless blotch gnawing in the 
dust, pasting the earth with an odious smear. 

“Shuddering men go by and avoid the 
horror. The very birds and’ swine look 
askant, and fear to approach. Bones, flesh, 
blood, and brains churned into a— 

“ Swiftly stream the strokes of the bell, 
thundering thick and fast, as if all the fiends 
were swinging at it in furious giee. I writhe 
with the strength of despair. Could I but 
pray! One more vision of vanished happi- 
ness gleams athwart the faint and dying 
memory. 

“My mother, on a holy Sabbath after- 
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noon, reads from the good book a story of 
the gentle Jesus to her little boy. The 
country laughs with the joy of spring and 
beauty, and through the window-lattice is 
wafted the scent of apple-blossoms. Bees 
and butterflies sail in and out, sporting amid 
the vines and flowers. The loving fingers 
play with the child’s curly hair brushing her 
lap, and the sweet voice goes on: 


‘“\* Then the devil taketh him up into the holy 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, 

“\* And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God, cast thyself down: for it ts written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 
and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

** Fesus said unto him, It is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’ 


“ These blessed words sounded like angel- 
music, All the expiring energies of the soul 
gathered in a last effort of supplication : 

“*Christ Jesus, who didst resist all temp- 
tation, and didst die to save men, save a 
despairing wretch—save me/’ That giant 
struggle broke the fetters of fate, and suc- 
ceeded in lifting the last two words of the 
prayer into a terrible outcry that rang loud 
and shrill. 


“In the shining depths of the pier-glass 
an awful, haggard apparition glared at me— 
hair bleached to snow, wrinkles like trenches 
cut deep in the features, blood streaming 
from mouth and nostrils, the haunting look 
of the damned in the eyes and face, the 
figure sheeted in its night-dress and shaking 
with a palsy. I was seated upright in bed, 
so dazed and crushed that I could not speak, 
scarcely think, much less recognize the spec- 
tre in the mirror for the strong man of yes- 
terday, rioting in the pride and joy of youth. 
Where was I, and what was it all? Wife 
bending over me, sobbing, moaning, pray- 
ing with inarticulate sounds of love, and 
grief, and wonder. My baby-boy pressing 
his innocent cheek to mine. 

“TI was saved, indeed, but the scars of 
the agony were branded for life. Had the 
fearful dream lasted a moment longer, the 
life would have been crushed out of me as 
infallibly as if my body had actually spun 
through three miles of sheer descent.” 

We did not even smile at the simplicity 
of Jack Randall’s look and tone of disap- 
pointment, as he said : 

“ Tt was all a mere dream, then?” 

“No!” replied our guest, solemnly, “ not 
all. I had actually made the voyage safely 
with Professor W . The fantastic thought 
of falling from a height of three miles took 
such hold on my imagination that at night 
it shaped itself in adream. The early part 
of the vision reproduced with minute fidelity 
what had occurred prior to the conception 
of the weird fancy. The mind plays re- 
markable tricks in sleep, and it cut off the 
last half of the journey, replacing it with its 
own horrid creation, without a logical break 
or flaw. The facts as amended by sleep-in- 
spired imagination have blotted out in my 
thoughts the commonplace of a safe return. 
The dream was the terrible and essential 
fact which crowds out from memory the nom- 
inal reality. That midnight experience was 








the most genuine thing in my life, and takes 
precedence of all other recollections as a liv- 
ing truth. Let us call things by their right 
names, and recognize reality in that which 
works the permanent effect. I fell from that 
height by every physical and metaphysical 
test as veritably as if my body had been 
hurled from the balloon.” 

Mr. Jones suddenly glanced at his watch, 
and, with a forced smile, which showed how 
difficult it was for habitual cheerfulness to 
overcome the emotion incident to his story, 
said : 

“By Jove! I’m late to keep a dinner- 
appointment. Do you walk up the street, 
Wanley? By-the-way, if any of you would 
like to see that posthumous article of M. 
Pelletier’s, which was one motive of my as- 
cent, you'll find it in the December number 
of the Magasin des Sciences, Paris—Au re- 
voir, gentlemen.” 

GEORGE T. FERRIS. 
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OUR gray old houses in the midst of 
quiet New England landscapes, dozing 
in the summer sunshine, come to me in 
dreams ; and yet in such a fitful way that, 
save for an occasional vivid recollection, I 
could scarcely venture to say whether they 
are real or whether mere dream-buildings. 
Sleep is the greatest of all conjurers, and 
mingles its trickeries with life in a manner 
so similar to real reminiscence that one may 
well stop now and then, listen to the beat- 
ing of his own heart, and silently canvass the 
reality of his most treasured recollections. 
One of these old houses is of stone, gray, 
moss-covered, and seamed with fissures that 
have all the impressiveness of wrinkles. A 
village is grouped around it, like a series of 
families around a venerable great-grand- 
father ; and, amid a large progeny of young- 
er and more active-looking houses, it stands 
and gazes sullenly out at sea, like a silent 
old man with blear and sunken eyes—the 
old house a symbol of gray-bearded age, and 
the sea beyond it a symbol of eternity. It 
is a many-gabled building, one of the earli- 
est structures in the State of Connecticut, 
and, besides serving in the capacity of a con- 
stant sermon on the evanescence of life to 
thé inhabitants of the ancient town of Guil- 
ford, it has as many Revolutionary recollec- 
tions in its neglected attic as my great-grand- 
mother Washburn had in hers when, a cred- 
ulous boy, she dawdled me on her decrepit 
knee, and told me marvelous stories of the 
prowess of Captain Nathan Washburn, her 
husband, who was out in the Revolution. 
Another of the four—the Putnam House, 
at Pomfret, Connecticut—has been converted 
into an hotel, although with very few alter- 
ations, but still preserves something of the 
respectable air of antiquity that one natural- 
ly associates with relic-shrines. Here lived 
the hero of the famous myth of the wolf-den 
—the Hercules of Pomfret mythology ; al- 
though it may be well to say that the den, a 
mere fissure between two rocks, is a very in- 
significant affair; and to enjoin the reader 





not to disturb one of the romances of his 
boyhood by visiting it. It is a square, two- 
story house, of not very distinguished ap- 
pearance, with a front-door placed exactly 
midway of the fagade, two windows on ei- 
ther hand, and a huge door-stone worn thin 
in the middle with the tramping of feet for 
more than a century, and with the steady 
beat of more than a century of rain-storms. 

The third is the old Moulton Manor, the 
sunniest and yet the weirdest of them all. 
As you journey over Moulton Hill from 
south to north, an ancient two-story building 
is visible for several miles, and at a distance 
appears to block up the road, which parts in 
front of it, one fork running into a deep gorge 
and past a ruined mill, and the other creep- 
ing down the western declivity of the hill, 
at the foot of which nestles the cozy little 
town of Morrison, with its white spires and 
its famous academy—one of the many vil- 
lage paradises upon which the traveler stum- 
bles unwarnedly in the course of a pedes- 
trian saunter through interior New England. 
At the bottom of the gorge a mossy wooden 
bridge spans an inky river, which, barred in 
its passage by a wall of rock, has settled into 
a sleepy tarn dotted with water-lilies. I 
have leaned on the weather-beaten railing 
often of an afternoon, thinking that I saw 
my soul in the water just beneath me. What 
dreamers boys are! It is a legend that no 
body of drowned man or woman was ever 
recovered from that pond—there being one 
particular spot near the centre which no 
plummet has ever sounded, and down the 
awful throttle of which the bodies of the 
dead are swallowed; but, for that matter, 
nearly every ancient pond in that country 
has a hole in the bottom that communicates 
directly with Hades. The old Moulton Man- 
or, the birthplace of my mother, was erected 
in 1753 by my great-grandfather, Daniel 
Moulton, who married Miss Wolfe, a rela- 
tive of the general who became famous and 
died happy at Quebec. His son, Daniel 
Moulton, married a Miss Blodgett ; her 
mother was an Alden, lineally descended 
from John Alden and the beautiful Priscilla. 
The heavy broadsword that my great-grand- 
father carried in the war of 1756 lies rusting 
in the garret. 

Three leagues to the southwest of Moui- 
ton Hill stands the old Ellithorpe House— 
most distinguished of them all in personal 
appearance, and the largest and roomiest of 
all the pre-Revolutionary buildings in that 
section. It was erected in 1764—eleven 
years before the little scrimmage at Lexing- 
ton—by Samuel Ellithorpe. His father, 
Samuel Ellithorpe, was the patroon of that 
section, and held, under a grant from Sir 
William Brattle—after whom Brattleboro, 
Vermont, is named—a tract that numbered 
its acres by the thousand. The original El- 
lithorpe House—occupied by the elder Elli- 
thorpe, who married a Marsh of the old 
Rhode Island family of that name— was 
erected in 1733, and stood on the top of the 
highest hill between the Connecticut and 
Willimantic Rivers, a league from the western 
margin of the latter, in the valley of which 
the grant included a large alluvial tract. 
When the elder Ellithorpe died, leaving a 
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son and daughter, the former inherited the 
larger portion of the grant, and erected the 
structure now designated as the old Elli- 
thorpe House, while the latter, on becoming 
the wife of Captain Nathan Washburn, of 
Revolutionary fame, was endowed with the 
river-tract. The original grant has suffered 
a subdivision into a dozen large farms, four 
of which remain in the family. 

The old Ellithorpe House is an immense 
two-story structure, sixty feet in length by 
thirty-five in breadth, exclusive of the long 
and rambling L-part, which augments the 
length by about thirty feet, but is only one 
story high. The south front was originally 
furnished with a gloomy and unpainted ve- 
randa that has dropped away as the century 
slipped by, leaving the bare, unornamented 
wall to the pelting of the rain and the fierce 
whisk of wintry sleet. It has two doors 
equidistantly placed on each front—for the 
builders of the last century had very mathe- 
matical minds, and imagined that a house 
should demonstrate a geometrical theorem : 
hence they made a point of transferring 
theorems directly from Euclid, and trans- 
forming them into habitations. Like the 
sage in “ Hafed’s Dream,” they delighted in 
edifices that faced the Orient sun on the one 
hand, and saw his setting at right angles on 
the other. A gray country-road, shaded 
with masses of the Betula lenta, winds down 
the hill from the west, loiters past the old 
house, with its ample green in front, and 
then crawls on down the hill into the heavy 
timber-land that lies below. And, ah me! 
there is no such green grass elsewhere in. all 
the world as that which lies greening in the 
June-day sunshine on the vast and southern- 
sloping acres of that shelf of almost level 
land lying half-way up the hill from the 
Williamantic River—so called by the Po- 
dunk Indians, who had cultivated the slope 
as a cornfield years before it was granted to 
Sir William Brattle. 

Four giant trees, that in old days guard- 
ed the house like tall, tapering sentinels, 
have departed with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. Three of them were tremendous black- 
walnuts, with boles fully seven feet in diame- 
ter, that towered to an altitude of seventy 
feet. Two of these giants shaded the south- 
ern front ; the third stood a little to the east. 
A tall, conical hackmatack broke the force of 
the northeastern blast ; a huge oak, bole five 
feet in diameter, still breaks the western 
wind. It is the last of the race of giants 
that encompassed the old house in the days 
when Indian fighting was always in possible 
contingency, and might, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, have served the besiegers more 
than the besieged. In his old age, in a fit 
of delirium, although the property bad al- 
ready passed into the hands of his grand- 
nephew, my father, the old sultan was strick- 
en with the idea that he wanted more sun- 
shine, and accordingly one day, when father 
was away from home, hewed every one of 
the giants to the earth with his own withered 
hands, Thus fell a trinity of black-walnuts 
such as no New England landscape has since 
boasted, and three of our really historic trees 
were obliterated by an old man’s caprice, who 
died a few days later of the extraordinary ex- 





ertion. Or was it that he missed his life-long 
friends when the delirium was over—for one 
contracts strange friendships with trees—and 
died of sheer loneliness? His widow, é 
Johnson, daughter of Moses Johnson, a cele- 
brated Indian-fighter, and one of Putnam’s 
most trusted lieutenants in the war of 1756, 
survived him by so many years that I remem- 
ber her very distinctly as one of the figures 
that impressed me in early boyhood, sitting 
in a special corner by the huge, open fire- 
place, and eating her bread-and-milk from a 
curiously-ornamented pewter basin. It was 
that figure that first made me acquainted 
with death ; and I have to this day, in the 
gallery of memory, a vivid picture of the 
withered and rigid face as I saw it in her 
coffin; of the bare and smoke - blackened 
rafters above it ; of the red fire-light flicker- 
ing fantastically against the ancient wains- 
coting, and of the people that talked in low 
tones, as if some mystery had been solved, 
and they were commissioned to whisper it 
about as quietly as possible. 

The garret is crammed with relics remi- 
niscent of the last century. Among them are 
two heavy muskets, marked “Queen Anne, 
1756,” one of which, that was carried by Mo- 
ses Johnson through the long Indian war of 
1756, was always regarded with reverential 
awe because it had actually shot an Indian. 
It appears from the legend that, having killed 
an Indian in battle, Johnson was followed 
home by the brother of the deceased with 
the intention of carrying out that murderous 
vendetta which forms a part of the unwritten 
law with all savage communities. At that 
date Uncle Moses, well stricken in years, 
and scarred with slashes from knives and 
tomahawks, was living with his daughter 
Amy, the wife of Samuel Ellithorpe the sec- 
ond. A strange Indian called in the after- 
noon and inquired for Mr, Johnson, but Aunt 
Amy was quick-witted enough to say that 
her father had gone off up the hill an hour or 
so previous, and would not probably return 
until after dark, whereas he had really gone 
down to Captain Washburn’s. The old man 
returned home in the edge of the evening, 
and, on being advised of the circumstances, 
at once divined the state of affairs, and set- 
tled on a plan of action. About three o’clock 
the next morning a terrible commotion among 
the cattle in the barn-yard broke the slum- 
bers of the family, and, seizing his old 
queen’s arm, Uncle Moses stole softly up- 
garret and cautiously reconnoitred from a 
crevice. His enemy, gun in hand, was hid- 
den in an angle of the barn-yard wall, silent- 
ly awaiting the issue, and little suspecting 
that his position was commanded by the muz- 
zle of his intended victim’s musket, who was 
now observing him from the garret-window, 
the sash of which he had silently lifted a 
trifle. The struggle for life, however, came 
near terminating in the Indian’s favor, not- 
withstanding his opponent was advantageous- 
ly posted ; for some slight movement attract- 
ed his attention to the window where the old 
man was stationed, and, as Uncle Moses 
commanded his position, it was simply a 
question du vif. The two guns flashed sim- 
ultaneously ; but the Indian leaped into the 
twilight air with the terrible yell of sudden 





death, while Uncle Moses withdrew his gun 
from the window, remarking sardonically 
that he had never expected to have the 
pleasure of killing another Indian. There 
is a little spot in the old south lot a few rods 
from the house where the grass grew greener 
for many years than elsewhere. 

The other queen’s arm had probably 
killed its Indian, but not in such direct per- 
sonal encounter. It was the property of the 
senior Ellithorpe. There were sundry sav- 
age old bayonets also that had served against 
the British; several pairs of ancient snow- 
shoes of various patterns ; strange old coats, 
with high collars ; and a sword that the young- 
er Ellithorpe carried in the Revolution, to- 
gether with Indian knives—savage instru- 
ments in their way—arrow-heads, and a stray 
tomahawk that was a relic of the gallantry 
of the senior Ellithorpe in the campaign of 
*56, just previous to which— 

“. . . . Troops were seen on high, 
Wheeling and firing in the northern sky,” 
by my great-great-grandmother Ellithorpe, 
who, to the day of her death, religiously be- 
lieved that her eyes had been opened to the 
vision of dread futurity— 


“ And how she knew what these wild tokens meant, 
When to the Indian wars her husband went.” 


Ah, days of tokens and omens and reve- 
lations! How little our more fastidious civ- 
ilization comprehends of the wild, stern, and 
daring psychic lives, of the largeness and he- 
roism, of the gloomy and fantastic religious 
enthusiasm, that were nurtured in those geo- 
metrical old houses, so few of which are left 
as reminders of the last century! Grand men 
—large and able men—a little superstitious, 
perhaps, but all the more picturesque and 
manly for it! My great-grand-mother Wash- 
burn had the reputation of being the most 
accomplished sorceress in all that region, 
and old people even now tell the legend of 
her having turned over a heavy oaken sled, 
loaded four feet high with heavy timbers, by 
just wishing it, simply because she was of- 
ended with amiable Captain Washburn. 

Among other century-old vestiges, I par- 
ticularly remember an ancient sign-board, 
shaped like a harp and painted red, the cen- 
tre of which was ornamented with an over- 
flowing bowl in white, with this inscription : 
“Samuel Ellithorpe’s Inn, 1764 ;” and this 
brings me to the observation that the old- 
fashioned wayside inn, with its curious de- 
canters and ornate drinking - glasses, has 
passed away quietly with other institutions 
of its century. How frequent such establish- 
ments were, even on routes but little trav- 
eled, would scarcely be credited by one not 
familiar with the antique. For example, the 
distance from the West Stafford Valley to 
Stafford Street, by way for the Ellithorpe 
House, is about seven miles. First there was 
an inn in the valley as a starting-point ; one 
mile up the hill stood another ; rather less 
than a mile farther on was a third; the next 
was Ellithorpe’s ; two miles from Ellithorpe’s, 
on bleak Gilmore Hill, a fifth sign-board sa- 
luted the traveler ; at Stafford Hollow, three- 
quarters of a mile from Gilmore’s, was a 
sixth ; at the upper end of the scattered ham- 
let styled Stafford Street stood a seventh ; 
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and in the course of the next mile there were | have his will, as Wordsworth says of the lit- 
| tle maid in the ballad, and quoted in evi- 


two more. Verily, our grandfathers stopped 
often to refresh themselves. 

Those were the days when men were man- 
ly. No buggies and baby-carriages for Sam- 
uel Ellithorpe—old trooper as he was—but, 
on the other hand, that savage, untamable, 


yet large and grand black stallion, between | 
| though she was, and told me stories of 


whom (I use the personal form of the pro- 
noun intentionally) and his master, strong 
spirits both of them, existed a secret under- 
standing ; with the ample saddle, ornamented 
with silver ornaments and having stirrups of 
massive silver; and, when once the old man 
had mounted, he and the black stallion were 
one, and could leave the wind behind in a 


fair race for supremacy. And what battles 


they had, the old trooper and his stallion, | 


when once their tempers were stirred, and 
the question was which should be master! 


dence my great-great-grandfather’s firm relig- 


ious conviction that he should live his next 


life as a black stallion. 

But I am wandering—for memories of 
the old legend-life when my great-grand- 
mother trotted me on her knee, sorceress 


ghosts and wizards, and of the goblins that 


| lived down-cellar in the dark, and the 
| strange voices that had been heard up-gar- 
| ret, while the flames in the huge fireplace 


for the old courser was so savage, so reckless, | 


and so decidedly vicious and murderous in 
his disposition, that not a neighbor for leagues 
around dared to venture into his paddock. 
He fell to my father, as the old trooper grew 
decrepit, and there, again, in the stalwart 
six feet of bone and muscle, he found and 
confessed his master ; but to everybody else 
in the vicinity he was known as Ellithorpe’s 
devil, for his demoniac temper was guided by 
such a demoniac intelligence as seldom since 
has gleamed from two wild black eyes. And 
such was his malicious cunning that he de- 
lighted in his reputation for diadlerie ; for 
once, it is related, when my father, in saddle, 
had stopped to talk a few minutes with a 
neighbor, the owner of a huge and vicious 
wolf-dog, Old Black stood stone-still during 
the conversation, while the dog kept jumping 
viciously to get a nip at his nostrils, thinking 
it, no doubt, a very delightful passer Ze temps. 
The two talked on, our neighbor delighted 
at the sagacity of his dog in guessing that a 
horse’s nostrils might be very sensitive, and 
father admiring the self-possession of Old 
Black, who merely lifted his head contempt- 
uously as the animal leaped at it, but with 
a savage devil in his great black eyes that 
boded evil to his tormentor when the mo- 
ment of reckoning came. 

They talked on to the end, till presently, 
there being nothing further to gossip about 
except the last regimental training, a stale 
topic, father intimated to Old Black that his 
purgatory was over, with the usual “Come, 
Old Black !” that the old fellow knew so well. 
Then, with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, 
he lifted those two iron-shod forehoofs ef his, 
and they descended with unerring precision. 
The dog was dead! I have heard my father, 
who lies now in a quaint old graveyard 
termed the city, that Old Black once carried 
him from Stafford to New London and re- 
turn, one hundred and four miles, between 
sun and dusk. “ Not a doubt of that,” quoth 
Painter Ben, who happened to be present, 
and who was a believer in the transmigration 
of souls; “for old Ellithorpe”—the refer- 
ence being to the elder Ellithorpe —“ was 
the devil himself when he was here in the 
shape of a man ; and what shouldn’t he be 
in the shape of a horse?” Father pooh- 


poohed all such theories ; but Painter Ben— 
so called because a painter by trade—would 





crackled and laughed, and made flickering 
pictures on the wall, by way of illustrating 
her remarks—such memories as made me 
afraid of the dark when I was a boy, and 
caused me to shiver when the wind shook 
the garret-door of a night, come thronging 
from every nook in my brain, where they 
have drowsed so many years that I have 
deemed them utterly effaced. I am wan- 
dering, and must return. 

The senescent villages of New England 
call for a word of comment. Stafford Street 
and West Stafford on the hill furnish ex- 
amples of the senescent village, and each 
has an old graveyard that is worth visiting. 
The rationale of their decay is this: The 
earlier settlers, without exception, selected 
elevated situations, and thus the hilltops be- 
came the seats of thriving villages, while 
yet the valleys were comparatively uncleared. 
It was not until the great manufacturing 
movement had commenced that the latter 
became, as they still remain, the proper cen- 
tres of business, and its activities were grad- 
ually transferred to the margins of rivers. 
In some quarters the struggle for supremacy 
was bitter and prolonged, and groups of 
old families looked down from the hilltops 
with envious contempt on the busy farve- 
nus in the valleys, with their placid mill- 
ponds and their clattering mills. But, in 
the long-run, natural selection — Darwin’s 
name for destiny—usually has its way in the 
affairs of men, and it is useless for even old 
families to venture upon serious opposition. 
The old graveyard at Stafford Street, with 
its curiously-graven slabs of red sandstone, 
is now a deserted spot, and its gravestones 
lean one way and the other, some of them, 
while others have fallen and buried them- 
selves in the rankly-growing grass. And 
how fond is the grass of graves! The 
buildings along the street, once smartly 
painted, have turned gray with years of rain. 
Masses of huckleberry-bushes have intruded 
into the door-yards—a strange instinct that 
special bush has for places that have once 
been thriving—an instinct as strange as that 
of the rank Cicuéa for ruins. “ Tell me not,” 
as Mr. Longfellow says, “that plants have 
no psychic gropings.” West Stafford, once 
a thriving centre, tells the same old story 
that a city set on a hill shall not finally suc- 
ceed. The slabs in the graveyard lean sim- 
ilarly toward each other, and talk sadly of 
their vanished prosperity, and sneer per- 
haps—if such a thing may be predicated of 
gravestones—at the parvenu slabs, fresh and 
new, that have recently been set up in the 
valley below. One may calculate the age of 
an old house or barn in one of these hill-vil- 





lages by the relative angle of its inclination 
to the east, due to the prevalence of strong 
winds from the west ; and, in a similar way, 
from the names, without deciphering the 
often semi-effaced dates, one may calculate the 
ages of gravestones proximately. Our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers were all Ad- 
ams, Jacobs, Abrahams, Israels, Isaacs, Sim- 
eons, Joshuas, Elijahs, Isaiahs, Ezekiels, and 
Jeremiahs, with a sprinkling of the lesser 
prophets, now and then an Abijah and Dan- 
iel, and an occasional James, John, and Ho- 
ratio. Our great-grandmothers personified 
the virtues. Faith, Hope, Patience, Mercy, 
and Peace, are names common on the oldest 
gravestones ; later a preference was given to 
Biblical proper names, and there were Miri- 
ams, Thamars, Susannahs, Candaces, Bere- 
nices, Dorcases, and Ruths. This prevailed 
until about 1785, when an era of romantic 
names supervened, and such a host of Orillas, 
Mirandas, Philurias, Aurelias, Philoxmas, 
Melissas, Electas, and Beatrices, there was— 
strange, outlandish, high-sounding! As to 
men, they were all Orlandos and Lorenzos. 
The era of Imogenes (often spelled Emmer- 
gene in graveyards) and names of that type 
followed fast and followed faster, as Poe says 
of disaster in “ The Raven,” and may be de- 
scribed as the age of “ines” and “ etties.’ 
It prevailed from about 1825 to 1850, when 
a reaction in favor of plainer names set in. , 
It is this tangle of the Biblical, the classical, 
the romantic, and the common in names of 
women that renders a long-used New Eng- 
land graveyard so absurd in its aspect, and 
yet a perfect register of certain psychical 
transformations that have intervened be- 
tween Puritanism and modern life. My 
great-grandmother was Mercy, my grand- 
mother was Orilla, my mother was Maria. 
I once knew a man named Hosea who called 
his first daughter Ruhamah, and his second 
Lo-Ruhamah, just to carry out the Scriptu- 
ral story. I have an aunt Orilla, an aunt 
Ursula, an aunt Thamar, an aunt Electa, an 
aunt Fidelia, an aunt Olivia, an aunt Abi- 
gail—and [I still live and flourish. Mrs. 
Fairfield, a New-Yorker, was so amused with 
the oddity of New England names that she 
spent the summer of 1874 in visiting old 
graveyards and copying the most curious of 
them, with a view to a subsequent entertain- 
ing description, from the manuscript of 
which the foregoing is condensed. 

In the old West Stafford graveyard the 
tragedy of exhuming a dead body and burn- 
ing the heart and lungs was once enacted—a 
weird night-scene. Of a family consisting 
of six sisters, five had died in rapid succes- 
sion of galloping consumption. The old su- 
perstition in such cases is that the vital or- 
gans of the dead still retain a certain flicker 
of vitality, and by some strange process ab- 
sorb the vital forces of the living; and they 
quote in evidence apocryphal instances in 
which exhumation has revealed a heart and 
lungs still fresh and living, incased in rotten- 
ing and slimy integuments, and in which, 
after burning these portions of the defunct, 
a living relative, else doomed and hastening 
to the grave, has suddenly and miraculously 
recovered. The ceremony of cremation of 
the vitals of the dead must be conducted at 
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night, by a single individual, and at the open 
grave, in order that the result may be deci- 
sive ; and most old graveyards could mention 
nights when they have been thus illuminated ; 
for, no longer since than 1872, the Boston 
Health Board reports describe a case in 
which such a midnight cremation was actu- 
ally performed during that year. 

Ah, the weird dreams of those stern old 
dreamers !—for dreamers they were, and po- 
ets, too—in that they were psychical origi- 
nalities. I must not tell of Crazy Bromleigh, 
who heard something moving about in his 
garret one night, and, on asking his Heaven- 
ly Father what it was, was informed that it 
was a rat as large asa small dog; nor of 
gray-bearded Bradway, who was lost in the 
woods, and walked round and round in a 
circle until he died, because the tinker whom 
he had turned from his door one inclement 
night was found dead in the woods the next 
morning ; nor yet of Granny Townsend, who 
called down such blinding lightnings on the 
sheriff and his myrmidons when she was 
about to be executed for murder that they 
all ran away in terror, and left her to escape 
the sentence of the law by taking to the 
woods, whence it is believed that a woman is 
providentially protected from the gallows— 
fading dreams that men dreamed in the twi- 
light of the last century, in gray old houses 
slowly tipping to the east with the restless 
beat of the western wind ! 


FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





THE OLD SENATE 
CHAMBER. 





HERE is no room in this country that 
recalls so many interesting associations 
as the old Senate Chamber of the United 
States. It is now occupied by the Su- 
preme Court, and its arrangements have 
been changed to adapt it to its present use. 
The elevated seat of the Vice-President has 
been removed. It was a beautiful object, 
with its silk hangings and canopy sur- 
mounted by the eagle of the republic ; and 
above it was suspended the fine portrait of 
Washington, so remarkable for its spirit and 
finish. This has been taken away, and in 
its place is an extended platform upon which 
seats are provided for the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. The handsome, massive ma- 
hogany desks at which the senators were 
seated tier behind tier are removed. The 
gallery for the ladies, with its graceful bronzed 
railing, has disappeared. On great occasions 
it was filled with the wives and daughters of 
senators, and ladies attracted from distant 
parts of the country by the fame of illustrious 
men. The gallery over the Vice-President’s 
seat, where the reporters formerly found 
places, is no longer seen. The aspect of the 
chamber is changed, but the associations 
connected with it can never die. They are 
as rich in historical interest as those which 
throng upon the visitor who enters West- 
minster Hall. 
The chamber was not large enough to seat 
the body that assembled there ; the original 
thirteen States had more than doubled their 





number, and when new senators came from 
year to year representing the young com- 
monwealths that had grown up in the wilder- 
ness bounded so long by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but now stretching out to the Pacific, 
it was found to be too small. But it was a 
far more impressive chamber than the new 
room fitted up for the Senate in the north 
wing of the Capitol. 

Nor does the new Hall of Representa- 
tives at all equal in beauty and impressive- 
ness that grand chamber where the House 
formerly assembled, with its noble marble 
columns, its famous clock, its rich hangings, 
and its ample dome. 

It was thought proper to enlarge the 
Capitol, and to provide larger chambers for 
the two Houses of Congress, now represent- 
ing a federal republic whose ample terri- 
tory nothing but the two great oceans of the 
world could bound, and the old halls were 
abandoned. It is impossible for one who 
knew the Senate in the days of its glory to 
enter the old chamber without recalling its 
past splendors. The forms of the illustrious 
men who once filled it rise up before him— 

“ There were giants in the earth in those days.”’ 


The stranger who stands upon the ruins of 
the Capitol in Rome recalls the days when— 

“ Princes and sceptred men 

Bowed at her shrine.” 
One who visits the old Senate Chamber, and 
stands there alone, sees the departed forms 
reappear; they once more fill their seats ; 
their voices are heard in high debate, and 
the aisles and galleries are thronged as of 
old by fair women and men of high renown. 
Then once more we see Calhoun, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, presiding over the 
Senate, and turning his eagle glance upon 
Webster engaged in great debate with Hayne. 

We walk to the spot where Henry Clay’s 
desk was placed, and recall him as he spoke 
for American interests and the glory of the 
whole country in tones of unrivaled power. 
Near him sat Preston, of South Carolina, a 
statesman of transcendent eloquence, recall- 
ing the triumphant efforts of his great kins- 
man, Patrick Henry. 

On the other side of the chamber was the 
seat of Thomas H. Benton, his noble form 
and inteilectual face impressing every one 
who saw him. He always looked the senator. 

Not far from him sat Silas Wright, from 
the great State of New York, a man of great 
intellect, and a giant in debate. There, too, 
in the same circle, was the desk of Lewis Cass, 
who was full of learning, and distinguished 
for all the high qualities that adorn the char- 
acter of a statesman. Near him sat William 
R. King, of Alabama, one of the best and 
wisest men of the body, who often filled the 
chair of President of the Senate, and who 
died just after his election to the vice-pres- 
idency of the United States. 

Not far from him sat James Buchanan, 
always in full dress, a warm personal friend 
of Mr. King, and destined to fill the office 
of President of the United States just before 
the dread drama opened upon the world 
that, at its close, changed the whole aspect 
of American politics. In that old chamber, 
too, sat Bell, of Tennessee, of distinguished 





ability ; and Mangham, of North Carolina, 
whose noble person and high bearing made 
him conspicuous; and Berrien, of Georgia, 
the peer of any senator on the floor; and 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, a fit colleague for 
Clay ; and Houston, of Texas, heroic in look 
and character, with his splended military 
reputation—full of generosity, and with an 
ardent love for the whole country. 

Later came other senators of great repu- 
tation, and Mr. Dallas, a splendid presiding: 
officer, occupied the Vice-President’s chair. 

The Senate House in Romé never pré- 
sented a nobler assemblage ; nor could the 
British Parliament, in the proudest days of 
its historic glory, excel that illustrious body 
of men seated in the old chamber of the 
American Senate. 

In this old chamber some of the de- 
bates were as momentous as the conflicts be- 
tween great armies—they affected the des- 
tiny of the republic as powerfully as if 
armed forces had contended for the mastery. 
The conflict between the friends of a strong 
central government and the advocates of the 
rights of the States was long and fierce. 
From the very organization of the Govern- 
ment the struggle began. Federalists and 
Republicans contended for the control of the 
new system. Washington’s administration 
was national—it embraced the leading states- 
men of both parties. But it was understood 
that he favored the views of Hamilton and 
the gentlemen generally who agreed with 
that great statesman in his construction of 
the Constitution, The administration of 
John Adams was fiercely opposed by the 
Republican chiefs, and at its close the scep- 
tre passed away from the Federal party. 
Still the great conflict of opinion was carried 
on, and the illustrious men of the two schools 
of politics contended for the mastery. A 
visitor to the old Senate Chamber upon the 
accession of John Quincy Adams to power 
would have found eminent statesmen of the 
two parties still confronting each other. 
Two illustrious representatives of the op- 
posing schools sat there—Rufus King and 
Nathaniel Macon. Nobler representatives 
could not have been found in any parliamen- 
tary body in the world. Next to Alexander 
Hamilton, Mr. King was the most distin- 
guished leader of the Federal party. His 
appearance, his style of dress, and his man- 
ners, were courtly. He always appeared in 
the Senate in full dress ; and uniformly wore 
the dress of a gentleman of an early period 
—small-clothes, silk stockings, and shoes, 
He had been much abroad, and his manners 
had been formed in the court-circles of Eu- 
rope. During the administration of Wash- 
ington he had represented the Government 
at the court of St. James. He enjoyed 
largely the confidence of the first President, 
and was invited by him to be Secretary of 
State, but he declined the position. 

The Senate was the true place for the dis- 
play of Mr. King’s remarkable powers. His 
character, his attainments, and his great rep- 
utation gave him a powerful influence in that 
body. Representing the great State of New 
York, his influence was always exerted on 
the side of the General Government. In his 
judgment, it was far more important to con- 
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solidate the several States under a powerful 
central government than to labor for the ag- 
grandizement of the great commonwealth 
that he represented. He sought to strengthen 
the Union. He had been a member of the 
Congress of the Confederation, and had wit- 
nessed the evils that existed under that feeble 
and imperfect system. In the convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution, he 
had contributed all his influence to construct 
a strong government. And in his long ca- 
reer as a statesman he insisted that the safe- 
ty, the prosperity, and the glory of the coun- 
try would be advanced only by upholding 
the General Government in the plenitude of 
its power. He always held that the old sys- 
tem was a league, but that the new one was 
a government. His patriotism was intense 
and conspicuous. He was opposed to the dec- 
laration of war against Great Britain in 1812, 
but after it was made he exerted all his 
strength in conducting it with energy. He 
contributed powerfully to the success of the 
Government. 

Seated in his place in the Senate, he was 
the very impersonation of dignity and deco- 
rum. Never was the presence of a Roman 
senator more imposing. At the opening of 
the administration of Mr. Adams, he had 
reached a time of life when he could not 
hope to achieve anything that could add to 
the splendor of his fame. He belonged to 
a class saluted with respect by Cicero in the 
Senate of Rome — the Conscript Fathers. 
Mr. Adams promptly tendered him the mis- 
sion to England, and Mr. King accepted it. 
Thirty years after General Washington had 
appointed him to that important post, he ap- 
peared once more in England as the Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of 
the United States. He was no more seen in 
the Senate. The last splendid representative 
of the Federal party disappeared from the 
old Senate Chamber forever. 

Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, dif- 
fered widely from Mr. King in politics, in 
manners, in taste, and in dress. He was a 
conspicuous representative of the Republican 
party of that period ; dignified, but not court- 
ly ; scrupulous in his dress, but always ap- 
pearing as a country gentleman, with easy 
but not imposing manners; he was a fine 
type of a class who were in full sympathy 
with the people. His appearance is described 
by a senator who entered the chamber but a 
little while before Mr. Macon retired from it, 
as “always wearing the same dress—that is 
to say, a suit of the same material, cut, and 
color, superfine navy-blue, the whole cut 
from the same piece, and in the fashion of 
the time of the Revolution, and always re- 
placed by a new one before it showed age. 
He was neat in his person, always wore fine 
linen, a fine cambric stock, a fine fur hat 
with a brim to it, fair top-boots—the boots 
outside of the pantaloons, on the principle 
that leather was stronger than cloth.” 

Mr. Macon was Speaker of the House 
for many years, and when he took his seat in 
the Senate he was a statesman of large expe- 
rience, great attainments, and profoundly 
learned in constitutional law. He was the 
friend of Jefferson, and agreed with his views 
of the Government. Their personal and po- 





litical friendship was close and enduring ; 
Jefferson invited him to take a place in his 
cabinet, but the invitation, while it gratified 
Mr. Macon, was declined. Mr. Macon re- 
garded his friend as the greatest of states- 
men ; and Jefferson said, “‘ Nathaniel Macon 
is the last of the Romans.” 

Mr. Macon was friendly to the National 
Government, but he believed a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution to be essential to the 
success of the federal system and the protec- 
tion of the rights of the people ; he loved the 
people ; he had faith in them ; he contributed 
all his strength and his influence to uphold 
the power of the General Government with- 
in the sphere of its appropriate action ; but 
he vigorously resisted the first attempt of the 
Federalists to confer upon it any authority 
not granted in the plain words of the Consti- 
tution. It seemed to him that the prosperity 
and the glory of the country were to be ad- 
vanced by restraining the Government within 
these limits, which had been so clearly or- 
dained by the convention that had construct- 
ed the new and complex system. 

The barriers set up for the protection of 
the rights reserved to the States and to the 
people were to be maintained with as much 
vigilance as the dikes of Holland which shut 
out the wild billows of the North Sea. A 
government to be controlled by the will of a 
majority of Congress must, in the course of 
time, become an imperial despotism. To 
confer upon the National Government the 
right to construe the Constitution in a broad, 
unrestricted sense, so as to determine the 
extent of its own powers, and to enforce its 
own construction upon the States and the 
people, would be to construct an absolute, 
gigantic, irresistible despotism under the 
name of a federal republic. 

Such were Mr. Macon’s views ; no purer 
statesman ever appeared in any parliamentary 
body in any country on the globe. Cato, 
when he opposed the imperial power of 'Cz- 
sar; Chatham, when he spoke in indignant 
tones in behalf of the colonies—neither was a 
nobler friend to the cause of mankind than 
was Nathaniel Macon in resisting the power- 
ful efforts made in his day to destroy the 
barriers which had been erected for the 
protection of constitutional liberty. In the 
language of a senator already quoted, “ He 
was above executive office, even the highest 
the President could give ; but not above the 
lowest the people could give, taking that of 
justice of the peace in his county, and re- 
fusing that of Postmaster-General at Wash- 
ington. He was opposed to nepotism, and 
to all quartering of his connections on the 
Government ; and in the course of his forty 
years’ service, with the absolute friendship of 
many administrations, and the perfect re- 
spect of all, he never had office or contract 
for any of his blood. He refused to be a 
candidate for the vice-presidency, but took 
the place of. elector on the Van Buren ticket 
in 1836. He was against paper money and 
the paper system, and was accustomed to 
present the strong argument against both in 
the simple phrase that this was a hard-mon- 
ey government, made by hard-money men, 
who had seen the evil of paper money, and 
meant to save their posterity from it. 





Mr. Macon was an earnest Christian ; he 
studied the Bible habitually, and his illustra- 
tions were often drawn from its pages. Upon 
attaining the age of seventy years, in con- 
formity with: a purpose long settled, he re- 
signed his seat in the Senate, against the re- 
monstrances of friends, and retired forever 


from public life. 
Henry W. HILLIARD. 





TOM. 


YE. Tom’s the best fellow that ever you 

knew. 
Just listen to this : 

When the old mill took fire, and the flooring fell 
through, 

And I with it, helpless, there, full in my view, 

What do you think my eyes saw through the 
fire, 

That crept along, crept along, nigher and nigh- 
er, 

But Robin, my baby-boy, laughing to see 

The shining ? He must have come there after 
me, 

Toddled alone from the cottage without 

Any one’s missing him. Then, what a shout— 

Oh ! how I shouted, ‘‘ For Heaven's sake, men, 

Save little Robin!” Again and again 

They tried, but the fire held them back like a 
wall, 

I could hear them go at it, and at it, and call, 

** Never mind, baby, sit still like a man, 

We're coming to get you as fast as we can.” 

They could not see him, but I could ; he sat 

Still on a beam, his little straw-hat 

Carefully placed by his side, and his eyes 

Stared at the flame with a baby's surprise, 

Calm and unconscious, as nearer it crept. 

The roar of the fire up above must have kept 

The sound of his mother’s voice shrieking his 
name 

From reaching the child. But / heard it. It 
came 

Again and again—O God, what a cry ! 

The axes went faster, I saw the sparks fly 

Where the men worked like tigers, nor minded 
the heat 

That scorched them—when, suddenly, there at 
their feet 

The great beams leaned in—they saw him—then, 
crash, 

Down came the wall! The men made a dash— 

Jumped to get out of the way—and I thought 

‘* All’s up with poor little Robin,” and brought 

Slowly the arm that was least hurt to hide 

The sight of the child there, when, swift, at my 


side 

Some one rushed by, and went right through the 
flame 

Straight as a dart—caught the child—and then 
came 

Back with him—choking and crying —but— 
saved ! 

Saved safe and sound ! 


Oh, how the men raved, 
Shouted, and cried, and hurrahed! Then they 
all 
Rushed at the work again, lest the back-wall 
Where I was lying, away from the fire, 
Should fall in and bury me. 
Oh ! you’d admire 
To see Robin now, he’s as bright as a dime, 
Deep in some mischief, too, most of the time ; 
Tom, it was, saved him. Now, isn’t it true 
Tom’s the best fellow that ever you knew ? 
There’s Robin now—see, he’s strong as a log— 
And there comes Tom, too— 
Yes, Tom was our dog. 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
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GATHERINGS 
ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO. 


FROM AN 


THE BLIND MAN AND HIS CHILD. 


From my Fournal, t 
Bacni pi Lucca, 1873. 


RIVEN from Rome by.the heat and 
malaria, we have come once more to 

this diminutive Italian Switzerland for the 
summer, I have already found my studio— 
in a wedded stable and coach-house—the 





equipages, fashionable 
toilets, and swell per- 
sonages of all degrees, 
make a part of the 
scene which diurnally 
presents itself in the 
pent-up, one-streeted, 
curious little Bagni di 
Lucca. I found my first 
models here in a blind 
man and a little girl, 
his daughter, who led 
him about asking alms. 
As I intend to extract 
from my diary some- 
thing (which possibly 
may be interesting) con- 
nected with these two 
models, I cannot but 
think it might be ac- 
ceptable to the reader 
if I should preface it 
with a few prominent, 
not tedious events in 
the history of this small 
province among, and at 
the base of, the Apen- 
nines. 

Lucca was an in- 
dependent though cir- 
cumscribed __ republic 
until the thirteenth 
century, when Castruc- 
cio, its Tell, Hofer, 
Washington, and Napoleon, its ome great 
hero, was created its first duke. His history 


seems to have been a very romantic one; 


enough so at least as to inspire Machiavelli 


| with the desire to introduce him into a fic- 


tion, but in the limits to which I propose to 
confine myself I cannot touch upon it. Pisa, 
Sienna, and proud Florence itself, found this 
restricted territory, under his guidance and 
military genius, one of their most trouble- 
some and invincible neighbors—making it- 
self feared and respected from Calabria to 
the Alps ; its capital and court in the limit- 


| ed walls of Lucca equaling in splendor, 


window of which overlooks the roaring and | 


impetuous Lima. Upon its banks there are 
some fifty houses and paper-mills, which con- 
stitute the pygmy town, crowded almost into 
the noisy river by a variety of abrupt, steep 
hills and mountains, all of them thickly 
clothed with beautiful chestnut-trees and 
vineyards. There are here a few charming 
villas, a very elegant small casino, or club- 
house, two hotels, and the worst post-office 
in Christendom ; there is also a picturesque 
bridge, which spans the Lima, and permits 
one street to answer all the wants of com- 


munication within and without the village. | 


This one serpentine street, embracing both 
sides of the river, offers daily an animated 
picture of the mountain-people bringing to 


market on their heads, or on donkeys, vege- | 


tables, fruit, fowls, and eggs, or any other 
commodity which enduring toil can produce 
among these rugged hills. The beggars 
come down in every state of deplorable de- 
crepitude ; the pigs and calves for the con- 
sumption of the /orestieri (visitors) mingle 
with the grotesque procession, while Bay 


| 
| 








chivalry, and luxury, any of its more ambi- 
tious and arrogant rivals ; its annals abound- 
ing with accounts of its tournaments, pa- 
geantries, and superb entertainments of every 
ostentatious kind. But we must leave all this 
with its medieval interests, and come down 
to events involved in its more recent history, 
rushing over it as fast as we can. Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Charles IV. of Spain, 
wedded to the Infante Don Louis of Parma, 
shared with her husband the government of 
Tuscany and Lucca; she, under the title of 
Queen of Etruria, was driven from her 
throne by Napoleon, to make place for his 
sister Elisa, known as the Princess Baciocchi. 
Napoleon’s persecution of Maria Louisa has 
been severely blamed, and her misfortunes 
excited a great deal of sympathy. The prin- 
cess governed Florence and Lucca nine 
years. She was very popular, especially at 
the Bagni di Lucca; doing a great deal in 
constructing a good carriage-road to it, im- 
proving the establishment of the baths, and 
passing, in the latter part of her reign, many 
of her summers there. The old peasants 
still talk much about her amiability, conde- 
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scension, and kindness to them. Carlo Lu- 
dovico, son of the Queen of Etruria, was the 
last reigning Duke of Lucca, when it be- 
came annexed to Tuscany and finally ab- 
sorbed into United Italy. The marble-moun- 
tains of Carrara and Serravezza belong to 
the province of Lucca, and so does its one 
port, Viareggio, on the confines of Pisa. 
Lucca (city of) is on the plain, in the midst 
of one of the most fertile countries in Italy. 
By its quaint, time-worn walls flows the 
Serchio ; behind it, to the north, rise innu- 
merable hills, gradually, as they reach the 
higher Apennines, growing into stern and 
formidable mountains ; fifteen miles away 
from the venerable capital are the Baths of 
Lucca, the road leading to them holding the 
graceful Serchio in view the whole distance, 
until it strikes the Lima, its largest tribu- 
tary, which joins it about two miles from the 
Bagni. As the reminiscence which follows 
is confined to the last-named place, I will 
now return to it, after a very shaky effort to 
concentrate a furtive taper-light here and 
there upon the history of a most interesting 
people, little known to us save as organ- 
grinders with monkeys, venders of plaster- 
images, and as belonging to a locality produ- 
cing the famous Lucca oil. A more honest 
and industrious population does not probably 
exist in Europe. 

From the chestnut-trees they harvest most 
of the bread they consume; selling their 
olives, fruit, corn, and live stock to pay their 
rents, to clothe their families with rough, 
coarse garments, and to purchase the rude 
necessities of their rustic existence. Such is 
the condition, at least, of the people of the 
uplands. Crimes of any kind are rarely 
heard of among them, and their good man- 
ners and civility are proverbial ; a peasant 
here, as in the Tyrol, never passes you with- 
out a “ God bless you,” or “ God be with you.” 
To say that the Bagni di Lucca is picturesque 
is trite and not satisfactory ; it has a remark- 
able and original physiognomy ; the close vi- 
cinity of so many and varied hills, richly clad 
from base to summit, with winding foot-paths 
threading their steep sides up to little towns, 
which look as from the clouds down into the 
valleys beneath, is very peculiar, and the lit- 
tle towns themselves have such musical names 
—Benabbio, Granajuolo, Lugliano, Galicano, 
Abbitone, etc. From these the eyes may 
travel higher, where mountains grow at length 
into misty Alps. High or low, each of these 
hills or mountains has its own pet tor- 
rents that find their way to the Lima and 
Serchio, which, at certain seasons, become 
terrible floods, carrying to the sea bridges, 
trees, houses, cattle, and sometimes human 
victims. 

Such are the essential points that distin- 
guish the neighborhood where (here I shall 
resume my journal) Lucia, my little model, 
led her blind father down from his poor 
cabin among the hills, to ask charity for him 
from the strangers at the baths. Lucia was 
about ten years old, and tall for her age ; her 
features were not regular, nor any one of 
them an exception to the others for particu- 
lar beauty ; but they suited each other, and 
worked together with intense zeal and har- 
mony to express any feeling or passion which 
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agitated the little creature ; or, to use a fa- 
miliar expression, “ they pulled well togeth- 
er.” When the child laughed, she laughed 
from her hair to her heels ; when she was 
shy (which was her normal expression), she 
was shy all over, from the faded red hand- 
kerchief tied in a knot behind her head to 
her feet which fidgeted nervously in her 
wooden shoes. 

Lucia had very much outgrown her rag- 
ged skirt and chemise, and exhibited remark- 
ably-well-formed limbs, and her rustic bodice 
and once white neckerchief and checkered 
apron made a very pretty costume, despite 
their coarse material and tattered condition ; 
but that which attracted people most, per- 
haps, to the child was her affection for her 
sightless father: when not putting out her 
hands to ask alms for him, they were around 
his neck, while she lavished kisses on his sor- 
row-stricken face, or played with the tangled 
gray-and-white hair of his bowed head. Had 
she been an artful “little minx,” one might 
have suspected that this had been taught her 
for its pathetic appearance, and to beget 
sympathy and sous ; but I had a good oppor- 
tunity in long sittings to study the nature of 
both father and daughter, and must exonerate 
them both from any-such accusation. It was 
simple, artless, playful love on the one side, 
and on the other a doting, parental fondness 
for the offspring the blind man ‘had never 
yet seen. Mr. Harnish, a promising young 
American sculptor who is here, is making a 
statue of Lucia in her native costume, and 
in the act of asking charity. 

The little girl leads her blind father down 
the steep and rugged way from their poor 
cabin high up among the hills, starting be- 
fore daylight, and they are at the Bagni 
Caldi to give an early sitting to the sculp- 
tor, after which they find their way to my 
rude studio (Harnish turned a kitchen into a 
studio, and I a stable), and I proceed with 
my picture. A small loaf of dark bread fur- 
nishes their dinner, with a drink of water 
from a fountain in the piazza, where Lucia 
guides her father and directs his mouth to 
the spout. She adapts herself to his necessi- 
ties with a touching and intuitive perception 
of them, describing all that is passing to him 
with such native intelligence that he may be 
said to have regained his eyes in hers. There 
is not an expression or peculiarity which she 
does not observe with wonderful acuteness 
and telegraph to #/ dadéo (father) in her peas- 
ant-dialect. Every tint on the palette, every 
brush used, and every touch made, is regis- 
tered by her notice, and communicated to 
him. Not a nail in the rude wall of the stu- 
dio, not a stain, scratch, cobweb, or fly, that 
escapes her notice, or that he does not see also 
through her active vision. He may well say, 
as he does, “ Zcco, sono i miei occhi.” His 
hopes have very much brightened with the 
lire gained from Harnish and myself. “ Dio 
volente,” he frequently says—‘“ God willing, 
I may be able to go to Pisa this winter, and 
consult the eminent oculist there, and who 
knows but I may be a man again?” He ap- 
pears very sanguine that he will regain his 
sight, and that the Madonna has sent the 


sculptor and the painter here expressly for | 


this consummation of his one absorbing 


hope. These cheering anticipations, and 
my own sympathy and encouragement, some- 
times raise him as near to a momentary hap- 
piness as his terrible affliction will permit ; 
but in a few minutes the cheerfulness has 
faded out, and Prosperi’s head sinks upon 
his large, nobly-formed hands, which rest 
upon his stick. A hopeless gloom spreads 
over his deeply-ploughed forehead and more 
deeply-furrowed cheeks, and it becomes pain- 
ful to me to look upon this, even though it 
be the sentiment I am desirous to represent 
in my picture. I do not think I have ever 
met an individual to whom the loss of sight 
appeared to be so awful a deprivation. He 
said to me yesterday, as he was sitting to me 
—said it in his own dialect, which is much 
stronger than my rendering of it : 

“ Signore, were all the wealth of this en- 


ury, ingenuity, and knowledge, offered me to 
command as its absolute sovereign, or my 


tween the two, there would be no hesitation, 
I would spurn hesitation. Give me back my 
sight, I would cry—let me see again! To 
see again! To see our beautiful hills, val- 


mountain-sides, the blue sky, with snowy 
clouds, the birds and animals, my friends, 
my wife and children, once again, and thee, 
dear little Lucia, whom I have never yet 
seen! O signore, nothing which earth has 
in its gift could ever repay me for what I 
have lost! I sometimes in my dreams see 
as clearly as I ever did, and get the impres- 
sion that my blindness was but a dreadful 
delusion. I would be out again with my 
gun, as I was wont to be, up in our higher 
forests ; I would see the bird rise clear and 
distinctly in the air, and note his feathers ; 
aiming and firing, I would see him fall, and, 
with the keenest sight. I would smile to 
and I awake again—but the day dawns, my 
dream departs, I strain my orbs, half hoping 
still to see the light, but only blackness 
meets them. O signore, fi duro! Nel mo- 
mento della mia felicita, mi svegliai é mi trovai 
ancora cieco. Fie crudele! Io ricaddi supino 
é piansi.” (Ah, signore, it was cruelly hard ! 
In the moment of my happiness, I awoke 
and found myself still blind. It was cruel! 
I fell back on my pillow and wept.) 

Tears silvered the hollow, sunken orbits, 
and trickled down the deep channels of the 
poor fellow’s cheek as he ended his dream ; 
then little Lucia put her arms about his 
bowed neck, and lavished consoling kisses to 
her utmost. 


pregherd Santa Lucia per te, anche la Ma- 
donna ; vedrai ancora.” (Courage, father, it 





is nothing. 
likewise the Madonna—you shall yet see.) 
“T will stand very still for the kind painter, 
and also for the other at the Bagni Caldi 
who paints in clay. I will earn so many, 
many lire! You shall go to Pisa, caro dadébo, 
and buy a new pair of eyes from the great 
doctor there who makes them.” 

Thus would the child, with an irresistible 
| tenderness, administer comfort to his fallen 


leys, streams, chestnut-groves, and vine-clad | 
| er and sunnier than others, I kept my mod- 





spirits until she saw the sad smile come to 
his lips; then, bursting into wild, childish 
laughter, would throw herself on his lap, and 
romp him into cheerful humor. Often do I 
witness these touching scenes, and marvel at 
the magnetic influence the child possesses 
over her father. 

The autumn came : the sculptor had made 
a charming statuette of Lucia, and taken his 
departure. The visitors had left the baths ; 
the gay casino was closed, bright lights no 
longer gleamed from villas and private houses 
of anevening. Music, which had been heard 
from morn till midnight in the place, was now 
mute ; the two hotels were closed, and horses 
and carriages had migrated to some more 
profitable mart; the chestnuts had fallen, 


| and been garnered up for winter bread ; the 


tire great earth, with all it possesses of lux- | 


sight restored to its first vigor, to choose be- | 


rainy season had set in ; but still I lingered 
on, and daily little Lucia led her father down 
to my studio. November found me busy in 
the rude studio that now trembled from the 
swollen waters of the Lima, which nearly 


reached my windows: heavy stones would 
| sometimes dash against it and shake the 


searching among the bushes, would find him | 


think my bad dream of blindness was over, | 


“ Coraggio, babbo mio, non é nulla. To | 


I will pray to St. Lucia, and | 


| night. 


building, my sitter, and myself, as if an earth- 
quake was passing under us. One day—an 
Indian-summer day—which had been bright- 


els later than usual. 

I saw them winding up the path of the 
steep hill among the leafless chestnut-trees, 
as the valley fell in shadow and the sun went 
down behind the western peak above the 
Serchio; dark clouds were gathering beyond 
the Bargilonian Tower, and, looking up to 
Granajuolo, perched loftily just above me, in 
the direction of my poor models, the black- 
est cloud I ever witnessed rolled in gigantic 
majesty over their heads, and bellowed forth 
the most awful thunder I ever heard. The 
more distant auxiliaries hastened on, and 
soon wrapped the valley and all the towering 
uplands in gloom and dense obscurity ; chain 
lightning, sheet lightning, forked lightning, 
and every other sort of lightning, seemed 
vying with each other in eccentric antics of 
frightful electric deviltry; at any other mo- 
ment I should have been interested in this 
boding preface to a storm, but now I could 
only think of my unfortunate models. Their 
way I knew was long, rugged, wild, and shel- 
terless, and that they must cross several tor- 
rents, harmless and dry in summer, but furi- 
ous and dangerous in times of sudden tem- 
pests. I watched the coming tornado, and 
blamed myself for keeping them so late; I 
watched it till it burst over me, and drove 
me in for shelter—I heard it roar and rave 
deep into the night ; I went to bed—but the 
picture of a child leading a blind man up a 
wearisome track, beset with danger, haunted 
my dreams. As I closed my eyes, the heavy 
peals of thunder were still echoing and re- 
verberating among the hills, and cascades 
were pouring down their sides, bringing in 
their company bowlders and lesser stones, 
which came battering, crushing, and destroy- 
ing all in their course: the Lima rose, and 
“ roared, and raved,” in response to the tu- 
mult overhead ; in truth, it was a terrible 
I awoke early in the morning from 
oppressive, feverish visions, and looked out 
of my window; a placid, blue, insinuating 
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sky presented itself, showing no conscious- 
ness of the unruly, angry, fiery, noisy battle 
of which it was the theatre but a few hours 
past. It smiled coquettishly and innocently 
down into the peaceful glens, and all the 
fields and woods smiled back again, as if 
Nature had proclaimed an especial féve day. 
It seemed to say, “‘ The quarrel is made up ; 
let by-gones be by-gones.” What harm had 
it done to the poor little girl and her sight- 
less father?. I waited anxiously for their 
hour of coming—no models came. They 
came not that day, nor the next—nor could I 
get any intelligence of them, albeit I beset 
all the mountain-peasants who came down 
from their neighborhood. 

The third day passed, and I began seri- 
ously to fear that my greediness in keeping 
them so late had been fatal to one or both 
of them. On the fourth day, as I sat de- 
spondingly in my damp studio (which had 
been inundated, and barely escaped being 
carried away by the deluge) a tal!, masculine- 
looking, elderly peasant- woman presented 
herself before me. 

“ Scusi, signore, are you the painter gen- 
tleman who made the likeness of blind Pros- 
peri and his little girl?” 

“Yes, good-wife, and I hope you come 
to give me news of them. I am very anx- 
ious about them.” 

“ Stia a sentire, signore” (Listen, sir) ; “I 
am a neighbor of theirs, and knew Prosperi 
before his blindness came upon him ; there 
was not a taller, stronger, handsomer, or finer 
contadino among our hills. We were about 
the same age, and every one thought he and 

“ My good woman, I dare say all that is 
very interesting ; but first tell me, if you can, 
did they get home unharmed that night of 
the storm ?” 

“ Stia a sentire, signore, and I will tell 
you all about it. I had been down to the 
Ponte here with a basket of eggs and some 
onions, and exchanged them at the Spazza- 
camino shop against a pair of zoccoli” (wooden 
shoes) “for Agata, my last born, whom you 
should see, Signor Painter; 2 una dellezza. 
She’s a real beauty, and you would make 
such a—” 

“For goodness’ sake, what is your name?” 

“ Brigita, al suo servizio,” 

“Well, Brigita, for the love of Heaven! 
tell me, without further digression, if any 
thing has happened to Prosperi and his 
child?” 

“ Abbia pazienza, signore,I am an igno- 
rant peasant, and don’t understand the 
ways of talking of voi altri” (you other peo- 
ple), “ma stia a sentire! It was late, al- 
most sunset, when I passed down into that 
infernal gorge about two miles from the Pa- 
lazzo Reale at the Bagni Caldi—you know 
the road, signore? Yes! Well, there is a 
broken bridge there, and above it a mill ; the 
mill is under a rocky cliff where (I presume 
you have heard about it) a young English 
maiden, some years since, on a donkey, as 
she was descending the path—” 

“Well, well, Brigita, leave the English 
girl for another occasion.” 

“ Si, signore, stia a sentire! It was dusk 
when the fiendish storm broke upon me; 





ahead of me, higher up the bed of a creek, I 
saw little Lucia and Prosperi standing on 
its bank and about passing it; with one 
hand she was holding his, and with the 
other was guiding his foot to the stepping- 


stones, which were already almost concealed | 


by the increase of the water, for the rain 
poured like a river. I was watching them 
nervously, for I know what those brooks are 
when the devil chooses to get them drunk 
with maledetta water ; I watched them, and 
I saw the dear little angel Lucia was getting 
bewildered in trying to make out the stones, 
which were concealed now under the water, 
and it was getting very dark ; thus she lost 
two or three minutes when the mad torrent 
arrived like the railroad machine on the iron 
way, and swept the poor little Lucia down 
the stream as if she had been a feather!” 

“My God!” I exclaimed, “and she was 
drowned?” 

“Stia a sentire, signore; guardatemt, si- 
gnore” (look at me)—“ look at these arms and 
shoulders, and these legs! Old Brigita is none 
of your puny things raised down here in this 
valley. I am afraid of few things, I can 
tell you (except spirits—I am a coward, I 
own, when they are about)—once, just before 
my little Tommasino died, who now, if he 
had lived—” 

“In the name of all the saints, woman, 
do you mean to drive me frantic? Did you 
rescue the child?” 

“ Pazienza /” and another eternal “ Stia 
a sentire ;”’ then, after adjusting the un- 
wholesome yellow handkerchief about her 
head, and attending to nasal duties, she pro- 
ceeded: “As soon as I saw the child car- 
ried away by the flood, I dropped the bun- 
dle from my head and rushed into the infer- 
nal torrent—for a moment I thought I must 
be too late—great stones came battering 
against my legs and body—the crazy water 
was up to my shoulders, and hissed, and 
foamed, and raved like a demon. For an 
instant I thought old Brigita must go; I 
could not have taken another step ahead ; 
and, had not the blessed Madonna directed 
the child toward me, she would have passed 
by and been lost; but the current swept 
her near enough to me, that I could catch at 
a bit of her skirt which floated within my 
grasp; by this I dragged her to me, then 
raised her to my arms, and the additional 
weight seemed to hold me firmer to the 
ground ; but to reach the shore was now the 
difficulty, the water in the half-minute had 
gained such strength that I feared to raise 
my foot, but, Dio sia benedetto !” (God be 
thanked !) “I succeeded, and laid the uncon- 
scious child under astree, and flew to see 
how it fared with the poor blind man. O 
signore, you should have seen him as I did, 
when the glare of the lightning showed him 
tome. There he stood, as firm as a rock, in 
the middle of the furious torrent, his hands 
clinched upon the top of his long, stout 
staff, the picture of a stone effigy, such as I 
have seen in the royal gardens at the Bagni; 
the expression of his face I shall never for- 
get. His sightless eyes seemed straining to 
penetrate the darkness, searching for his 
child, and the look of mute despair on his 
face was indescribable. No one but a man 


| of Prosperi’s height and giant strength could 
have resisted those enraged waters; they 
rushed by him, hissing and foaming, and be- 
set him about, like demented devils. My 
Giacomo was once caught exactly at the 
same spot; he had been down to the mill to 
get a bag of corn ground, and was overtaken 
by just such another madedetto—” 

I saw she was off on another digression, 
and, with a cross look and a “ Von importa,” 
arrested her. “Tell me about poor Pros- 
peri.” 

“ Si signore, stia a sentire, The torrent 
was increasing every instant, and the water 
was now near his shoulders ; I saw that he 
could hold on but a few seconds more; I 
must make an effort to help him, should I be 
drowned twice over; I unloosened in a 
twinkling my heavy wet skirt and camicia, 
dropped them and kicked them from my 
heels (no matter, signore, he could not see 
me); I recommended myself to Saint An- 
tonio, and encountered the frenzied creek, 
and, Heaven only knows how, I found myself 
by his side. I shrieked in his ear: ‘ Lucia 
is safe!’ then, embracing each other to 
steady ourselves, we reached the banks. 
There, signore, there was a picture for you 
to paint—old Brigita, half naked, hugging 
blind Prosperi in the torrent.” 

“Brave woman!” I exclaimed—“ and 
you saved them both—” 

She interrupted me with a “Che, che, 
signore ! non era nulla” (Pshaw, signore ! it 
was nothing). “I did not even catch cold.” 

Little Lucia had been stunned by a se- 
vere contusion on her head, but soon rallied 
sufficiently to satisfy her father that she was 
not fatally injured. Without any other shel- 
ter than the leafless trees they passed that 
pitiless night; as the morning broke the 
storm subsided, the torrent returned to its 
normal state, and they reached their rude 
home by the upland cliffs. Ina day or two 
after Brigita had brought me the message, 
my models were with me again, and Prosperi 
recounted to me his sensations as he stood in 
the creek, and supposed his child lost to him 
forever. I will try to give it as he ex- 
pressed it in his own language. 

“Ci fi un momento, o caro signor pit- 
tore, che mi mancd la piccola mano della 
mia bimba ; allora io mi misi a gridare forte, 
‘Lucia! Lucia!’ lei non mi rispose. Subito 
mi immaginai che l’acqua I’avesse portata 
via. O Dio! mi trovai tanto disperato che 
non pensai pit che di lasciarmi portar via 
anch’io dall ’acqua, e cosi finire la mia’ mi- 
sera vita, ma in quel momento mi pareva sen- 
tire passi di cristiani che venissero al nos- 
tro soccorso.” (There was a moment, O Si- 
gnor Painter, when I felt no longer the lit- 
tle hand of my child in mine, when I cried 
aloud, “ Lucia! Lucia!” and I got no reply— 
when quickly it struck my imagination that 
the water had carried her away. O God! so 
desperate did I feel that I cared little if 
the waters also carried me down, and thus 
finished my miserable existence ; I would 
no longer have made resistance, when it 
struck me that I heard human footsteps 
which might be coming to our assistance.) 

One wet November day I said good-by 
| to my models. The sittings were over, the 
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picture boxed and marked for Rome, and 
Prosperi, with the francs he had pocketed 
from the young sculptor and myself, started 
for Pisa, full of hope to regain his sight. 
I will finish my notice of the models by 
an extract from my journal, the following 
spring. 
Lucca, Fune, 1874. 

We are again at our old quarters at 
the Bagni. This morning, taking an early 
walk through the town, I saw Lucia leading 
her father as when I saw them last. Alas! 
the operation had been unsuccessful. The 
disappointment to his too sanguine expecta- 
tions had added another ten years to his ap- 
pearance. The tears gushed from his sunken 
eyes as he told me there was no longer hope 
for him. Poor fellow! 


James E. FREEMAN. 
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QUARTER of a century since, that 

portion of the North Riding of York- 
shire designated Cleveland was but little 
known except to the antiquary, the geologist, 
and the agriculturist. The first was attracted 
thither by the ruins of several monasteries 
and ancient castles; the second found, in 
the long range of hills and sea-cliffs, the 
finest field in Britain for the study of the 
formation and the extinct organisms of the 
Lias ; while the farmer found subsistence on 
its soil and gradually developed a breed of 
horses famed for size and beauty, known as 
“Cleveland bays”—now chiefly employed as 
carriage-horses, 

The river Tees forms the northern boun- 
dary of this district, and the southern divis- 
ion-line has a devious course among the 
Cleveland Hills, terminating on the seashore 
near Whitby. Between the northern base 
of these hills and the Tees there stretches a 
broad and well-cultivated plain, with its 
quaint old towns, villages, and hamlets. 
This level, low-lying vale is of irregular 
form, but of great extent. From east to 
west its length is about thirty miles, while 
from the Tees to the Cleveland Hills the dis- 
tance is about fifteen miles. It was evidently 
the bed of an ancient ocean that washed the 
base of the hills that fringe it. 

Standing on the bank of the Tees and 
looking toward Yorkshire, this semicircular 
fringe of mountains in the background ap- 
pears singularly picturesque. Sweeping half 
roufd the spectator, with an average radius 
of fifteen miles, their outlines diversified by 
pendulous crags or softened by irregular 
patches of heath and forest, this interesting 
range presents a picture not easily to be for- 
gotten. On the extreme right, the noble 
Carlton Hill bends in quiet repose over the 
vale ; and the majestic necklace is completed 
by the bold fronts of Kirby, Broughton, and 
Ingleby—the dark-brown table-land of Bils- 
dale — the rugged whinstone dike of Kil- 
dale—the lofty, truncated peak of Rosebury 
Topping, and the fine promontory of Hun- 
cliffe, whose foot is washed by the wave. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, a Zimmermann 
might have mused among yon hills—undis- 
turbed save by the wail of the plover, the 








screech of the black-cock, or the harsh bark 
of the fox. Five-and-twenty years since, Mid- 
dlesbrough consisted of “a few cottages and 
a little-used graveyard.” To-day the heather- 
clad hills afford employment and means of 
subsistence to thousands of stalwart men in 
mining the vast treasures of iron that had 
for centuries lain concealed beneath their 
drowsy summits. To-day Middlesbrough is 
the iron metropolis of Great Britain, with a 
population verging on one hundred thousand. 
More than a dozen other hamlets in Cleve- 
land within the last decade have been trans- 
formed into considerable towns by the touch 
of this potent magician—iron. Lofthouse, 
Brotton, Abyssinia (a new town created 
shortly after the Abyssinian War, and pro- 
nounced “ Abeeseena” by the inhabitants to- 
day), London, Skelton, Eston, Normanby, 
Cargo Fleet, Ormsby, and other growing 
towns, whose existence was undreamed of ex- 
cept in ordnance-surveys, have now swollen 
into busy places, with populations ranging 
from three to fifteen thousand souls. 

My last visit to the Cleveland Hills was 
made in the summer of 1874. The purple 
heather was in full bloom; the gorse and 
broom were decked in golden gladness ; and 
blackbirds, throstles, cushats, and linnets, 
made the dells and coverts that were unin- 
vaded by the miner and his machinery har- 
monious with their glad notes. My two com- 
panions and myself started from the sleepy, 
old-fashioned market-town of Stokesley, near 
the head of the vale, and we proceeded west- 
ward along a pretty country road, whose 
hedges were purple with dog-roses ; through 
meadows freckled white with daisies and 
lady’s-smocks, and dotted yellow with celan- 
dines, cowslips, and buttercups. A brisk 
walk of four miles brought us to the pictu- 
resque village of Carlton, snugly ensconced 
beneath the precipitous hill of the same name. 
A limpid burn wimples from the hill, and 
skirting the village rushes with babbling 
whirl into a sylvan glade, the home of many 
a noble elm and chestnut. We pass the 
quaint little limestone church, the inevitable 
tavern, and, turning to the right, ascend a 
gentle knoll, and amid a clump of pines dis- 
cover the circular arena where, whilom, the 
great-great-grandfathers of the place assem- 
bled to enjoy the exhilarating pastime of 
bull-baiting. The large, lichen-covered stone, 
with the massive iron ring to which the un- 
fortunate animal was fastened, still remains 
intact ; and from frequent handling in later 
times—not to mention the taurine manipula- 
tions of bygone ages—the ring has worn deep 
grooves in the hard whinstone. As but few 
such relics of this barbarous and debasing 
amusement remain in “ Merrie England,” 
the Carlton bull-ring is yearly visited by pil- 
gtims curious in antiquities and folk-lore. 

As we leave the village, the road winds 
lazily up the steep ascent to the summit, 
over a thousand perpendicular feet above us. 
The narrow road is rustic in the extreme, 
and the loose, water-worn pebbles with which 
it is covered render walking toilsome and 
unpleasant. But there is some compensation 
in the circumstance that it is adorned on 
either side with graceful harebells, stitch- 
wort, rose-campion, ragged-robin, stately 








foxgloves, and other attractive specimens of 
Nature’s beautiful wildings. And now we 
toil up the brent road, with real labor and 
many haltings, until we reach the artificial 
platform where the débris of the iron-miner 
are ejected from his tunneled caverns in the 
mountain-side, and which, as they stretch in a 
dark line across the face of the hill, resem- 
ble nothing so much as a range of immense 
dark-blue mole-hills. Several hundred yards 
farther up among the heather, we reach a 
smaller but similar band of dark shale aris, 
parallel to the last, where the jet-miner is at 
work; and, still higher up, another mole- 
hill-like band of red, sandy-looking shale 
indicates the particular stratum where the 
alum shale is quarried and calcined. 

These three bands cross the mountain- 
side at almost equal distances, and extend, 
with various degrees of inclination, through 
the entire range of the Cleveland Hills. As 
the hills are examined by a telescope at a 
distance, it is seen that the “dip” or slope 
of the strata is generally toward the south- 
east—not, however, without some undula- 
tions in the plane, and some occasional dis- 
locations. 

The iron-stone, or lowest band, was long 
known as existing abundantly in these hills, 
but was of little commercial value till rail- 
ways entered the district, and Messrs. Bolc- 
kow and Vaughan began, in 1851, to employ 
it in their furnaces at Middlesbrough. The 
band varies in thickness from sixteen to eight 
feet of solid iron-stone, yielding upward of 
thirty per cent. of iron. The stone is tun- 
neled and worked far beneath the hill, and 
drawn out in wagons on tramways by horses. 
The wagons are then run down the moun- 
tain-side by stationary winding engines, the 
descending full wagons serving to draw up 
empty wagons. At the base of the hill trains 
are formed, and drawn by locomotives to the 
various smelting-furnaces that line the entire 
right bank of the Tees from Stockton to 
Coatham-by-the-Sea. 

The iron-stone is frequently Oolitic, more 
or less shelly, of specific gravity 2.8 to 2.9, 
of a blue or gray tint internally, but exter- 
nally often brown, from a change in the state 
of the iron by exposure to the air. About 
three thousand tons can be extracted from 
an acre of ground for every foot of thickness 
of the band. Allowing ten feet as an aver- 
age thickness, a square mile would yield 
3,000 x Io x 640 = 19,200,000 tons of iron- 
stone—or more than is now consumed in all 
the furnaces of the British Isles in one year. 
In this Cleveland region it is estimated by 
Professor Phillips that there are seventy 
square miles of iron-stone available for the 
furnace. “This,” the professor remarks, 
“would meet all the demands of the British 
Islands at the present (1873) rate for a cen- 
tury, and supply the actual wants of the iron- 
furnaces of the north of England for six 
hundred years.” 

Above this iron-stone band is a series of 
hard shales, with layers of jet, derived from 
coniferous woods. This bituminous sub- 
stance was well known and employed by the 
Romans for ornaments during their settle- 
ment of England. It is conjectured that 
these enterprising and warlike invaders ob- 
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tained it near their station at Dunum Sinus, 

near “ Moultgrave,” on the seacoast, which 

still— 

** From out her crannied cleeves shall give you perfect 
jet.” 

The outpoured dééris of the jet-miner, as 
seen by his intermittent excavations across 
the face of Carlton Hill, and the chain of 
hills connecting it with Huncliffe Nab and 
the seashore, indicate the element of un- 
certainty in his operations. In point of fact, 
he works about as much at hap-hazard as a 
“ prospecting” gold or silver miner out West. 
He knows that in this particular stratum of 
the Zias the jet-vein is always found, and 
with courage and hope he begins his cavern 
in the mountain-side, and “ takes his chance.” 
Sometimes, after driving his tunnel twenty 
or forty yards through the hard, tough shale 
without encountering the faintest indication 
of jet, he abandons the working and begins 
another. Sometimes he strikes a slim seam 
mixed with “dogger,” that will not repay 
the mining; or he may strike a profitable 
vein, and become a comparatively rich man 
in a few weeks, There are not many jet- 
miners, however, who have succeeded in rais- 
ing themselves to opulence or even a com- 
petent independence. This auspicious for- 
tune is usually reserved for the manufact- 
urers of the article into ornaments, etc., who 
have their headquarters at Whitby and Scar- 
borough, and who buy the jet in its rough 
state from the miners at prices varying from 
four dollars to ten dollars per pound avoir- 
dupois, according to quality, thickness, and 
size. 

The Upper Zias shale, usually called the 
“ Alum shale,” contains so much sulphur in 
its argillaceous mass as to be specially suited 
to the manufacture of this useful mineral salt. 
The strata are of great thickness and easily 
worked ; but, at the present time, owing to 
a newly-discovered process of production, 
the alum-trade of the district, after having 
been in active operation for over three centu- 
ries, is almost entirely suspended. The ro- 
mantic origin of the manufacture in Cleve- 
land will be noticed in due order. 

And now we essay the culminating steep 
of the noble hill. Before we reach the re- 
mains of Percy Cross on its summit, we glad- 
ly rest and refresh ourselves at a crystal 
spring which bubbles out of a moss-covered 
crevice and dances away over a bed of silver 
sand. From this elevated spot the vale of 
Cleveland looks like a gigantic, many-pat- 
terned quilt, radiant with all the variegated 
greens of summer. On the west, the Pen- 
nine Peaks are visible in the dim distance ; 
on the south, far over the purple, rolling 
moorlands, the towers of Ripon Cathedral ; 
farther to the east, the stately ruins of Whit- 
by Abbey ; on the east, the white sails of the 
ships on the German Ocean ; on the north, 
the Tees and its iron-towns, veiled with a 
pall of densest smoke ; and, far beyond, the 
county of Durham and the heights of Clea- 
don. In other words, we have surveyed a 
landscape with a radius of thirty-five miles, 
and not a cloud or haze has disturbed the 
clear serenity of the prospect. 

It isa long and difficult journey across 
the chain of mountain-tops that stretches 





between Carlton and Highcliff Peak, which 
latter towers frowningly over the busy town 
of Gisbrough. But the exhilarating air of 
the elevated region, the solemn stillness that 
reigned around, the diversity of hill and 
dale, the ever-changing features of shadow 
and sunshine flitting across the dark expanse 
of heather and whin, and the interesting va- 
riety of vegetation that lay beneath our feet, 
helped to dispel any feeling of weariness. 
Clear, sparkling springs were surprisingly 
abundant ; and, as we approached the rugged 
table-land of Bilsdale, the damp, spongy por- 
tions of the surface were entirely carpeted 
with cup-mosses of every variety of red, pur- 
ple, and yellow tint. Where the morass be- 
came a tiny rivulet, the wax-like leaflets of 
liverwort and the delicate fronds of the 
maiden-hair and heart’s-tongue ferns were 
constantly present. Farther toward the 
south of this desolate moor, by gradual but 
gentle ascent, we reached a tract where gi- 
gantic masses of the Lower Oolitic sand- 
stone lay strewed around in savage confusion, 
as if there had been a contest of Titans. A 
closer inspection of these mighty masses of 
rock, strewed broadcast around, revealed 
numerous examples of the beautiful natural 
phenomena known as rock-basins. There 
were at least fifty of these enormous rocks 
that exhibited each from five to fifteen 
of these symmetrical basins, varying in ca- 
pacity from a teacup to a five-gallon bowl. 
A cursory examination was sufficient to dis- 
cover their origin. A slight hollow on the 
upper surface of the rock collects alittle rain- 
water, which, through its chemical action and 
agitation by the wind, gradually detaches a 
small portion of fine detritus. A continu- 
ance of the process deepens the concavity 
until it reaches the lower limit of the wind- 
agitated water. The small, revolving wind- 
waves enlarge the cavity laterally, and the 
denuding process is prevented from becom- 
ing choked up by the fine sand-sediment 
being blown out by the wind in dry weather. 
In this manner, smooth, regular, and perfect- 
ly-curved sides are imparted to the basins, 
which sometimes are opened on one side by 
the long-continued attrition. 

Toward the southeastern extremity of 
this wild moorland we encountered a mam- 
moth rocking-stone. A careful estimation 
of askillful local geologist places the weight 
of this noble rock at fifty-five tons; and yet 
so delicately is it poised that the slightest 
exertion produces a lively oscillation. 

It was not without surprise that we sur- 
veyed this superb stone on all sides without 
discovering the faintest trace of man’s innate 
passion for immortality, as evinced by the 
inscription of his initials on every available 
ruin or pinnacle of note in Britain. A glance 
around the barren moor, however, furnished 
the explanation. Removed ten miles from 
other human habitations than the rude “ sheel- 
ings” of the shepherds on the bleak hillside 
below, inaccessible save to the resolute pedes- 
trian, the delicate chiseling of these rock-ba- 
sins, and the smooth, undulating surfaces of 
this majestic rocking-stone, have escaped the 
ruthless touch of those Vandals of civiliza- 


tion who travel with jack-knife and chisel on 





every excursion-train. 


Still following the line of the mountain- 
tops, we now ascend a cold, sterile hillside, 
the purple blackness of its scrimp heather 
relieved here and there by projecting blocks 
of sandstone, and on the blackest and bleak- 
est spot of the cheerless slope are the ruins 
of Baisdale Abbey. The forlorn situation 
of the ruin arrests one’s attention; for, as 
a rule, the founders of old abbeys exhibited 
not only keen artistic taste in the choice of 
sites, but a shrewd appreciation of the qual- 
ity of the surrounding soil. 

By-and-by we toil up the steep conical 
peak, Rosebury Topping, the highest point 
of the Cleveland Hills. This picturesque 
mountain is famed in local song and legend, 
and traces of Roman and Druidical remains 
have been identified among the bold rocks 
that form its summit. Despite the advance 
in meteorological science during the past 
half-century, Rosebury Topping is still the 
Cleveland farmer’s barometer and storm-sig- 
nal, When the peak is enveloped by clouds, 
Hodge declares it will rain, even as his fore- 
elders maintained as an article of faith the 
infallibility of the distich : 

“* When Rosebury Topping wears a cap, 
Cleveland then may beware of a clap.” 

We descend Rosebury on an agreeable 
carpet of elastic turf. The pathway runs 
down the eastern slope, close to a huge wall 
of rough stone which divides the lairdships, 
and another ascent brings us to the luxuri- 
ant heather of Gisbrough Moor and High- 
cliff, hanging over the town. Here we de- 
scend, and pass a spa with a decided flavor 
of copperas. A sharp turn of the road re- 
veals the majestic east window of Gisbrough 
Priory bathed in golden glory by the setting 
sun. The tranquil beauty of the desolate 
window, as it stands in the lap of pastoral 
luxuriance, towering far above the stately 
trees that surround it, adds additional sad- 
ness to the sunset-hour. One can hardly 
help, while contemplating the lofty wall and 
window under such circumstances, lamenting 
the covetous rapacity that characterized the 
wholesale destruction of such religious build- 
ings as this Augustine priory at Gisbrough. 

An ancient graveyard adjoins the priory, 
and several well-preserved stone coffins stand 
like watering-troughs around the walls. Many 
of the tombstones have sunk completely into 
the soil, while their inscriptions have become 
entirely obliterated by the weather. 

The Chaloners, of whom the present owner 
of the splendid Long Hulle estate and the 
priory is a lineal descendant, were the first 
to introduce the alum-manufacture into Brit- 
ain, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Previ- 
ous to this, Rome supplied the civilized 
world with this crystalline salt, and the rev- 
enues accruing therefrom were absorbed by 
Mother Church. 

In 1560, so the story runs, a young scion 
of the Chaloners graduated at Oxford, and 
went on the usual European tour. He vis- 
ited Italy and Rome, and, being a shrewd 
observer, he became convinced that the 
stratum which furnished the papal alum was 
identical with that of his native hills. He 
therefore began to ponder over this discov- 
ery, or, as the antique ballad that hymns his 
exploit practically puts it : 
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“ This knowledge how best 
To convert to his use, 
And how to his own 
Favorite land introduce 


** That trade which monoply 
Long had confined, 
Was an object incessantly 
Pressed on his mind.”” 


Alas for him !— 


“ The works of the pope 
Were encompassed around 
By spies in such number, 
No entrance was found.” 


Finally he bribed a certain Lambert 
Russell, who shipped a dazen of the pope’s 
workmen, and, with Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
set sail for England ; or, as the poet sings : 

“ The anchor was weighed, 
And the sails were unfurled ; 


Than Sir Thomas, no mortal 
More blessed in the world— 
“ As onward the vessel, 
With favoring wind, 
Left Rome and all fearful 
Sensations behind. 


“ Twas thus by Sir Thomas 
Our island was made 
Of this salt independent 
Of all foreign aid,” etc., etc. 


From the door of the Roebuck Hotel we 
take another look at the blue chain of hills 
mellowed by moonlight. The three bands 
of débris are still discernible, but the jet- 
worker has ceased for the night, while an- 
other “shift” of iron-miners have gone to 
work, The tall chimney of the stationary 
engine continues to smoke, the puff of the 
locomotive attached to the mineral-train is 
still audible, and there are other evidences 
of incessant digging for iron, that knows 
little abatement day or night. 


JAMes WIGHT. 





BEFORE THE BARRIER. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 





BOUT twenty-four hours of rain be- 
tween Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 

ings of May 9 and 10 were followed in Phila- 
delphia by about eight hours of bright weath- 
er, which were followed again by an overcast 
sky and more rain. In the brief spell of 
sunshine the first hundred years of the re- 
public were practically consummated by the 
formal opening of the Centennial Exposition, 
which for the past twelve months has occu- 
pied the attention of the world. We say the 
“formal opening,” and yet, considering the 
importance of the occasion, the ceremonies 
could not have been less formal. An Amer- 
ican conscious of the national weakness for 
buncombe, must have been gratified by the 
simplicity of the entire proceedings. Music 
perfectly played by an orchestra under Theo- 
dore Thomas ; a hymn, the words by Whit- 
tier, and the harmony by Paine ; an exultant 
cantata by Dudley Buck and Sidney La- 
nier ; prayer by Bishop Simpson ; and well- 
pointed speeches by President Grant, Gen- 
eral Hawley, and John Welsh, were the 
features of an admirable programme, which 
Exactly at the 
hour announced weeks before, the exercises 
There was no pomp or silly 
The highest guest in 


was carried out to the letter. 


were begun. 
inflation of language. 
rank was an emperor noted and loved for his 
interest in literature and science. 
cipal speaker was a mild-mannered soldier, 
dressed in a citizen’s frock-coat of black. 

It is not our intention to speak of the 
details or values at present. Were it practi- 
cable to show them, it seems to us that the 


processes by which the results are obtained, 


HE strong man stood before the door of | 


heaven ; 

There, in the glowing light which fell upon 
him, 

Showed, deep and dark, the scars of earthly 
battle. 


With giant hand upon the massive barrier, 
He stood as stands the conqueror awaiting 
The just reward of long and worthy service. 
Strange music from within rose slowly over 
The awful battlements, and roused his spirit 
To the full magnitude of manly grandeur. 
Then mightily upon the bolt he lifted— 

All vainly. It were as none had touched it. 


Now gently from the lower air, 

Like an embodiment of prayer, 

Arose, and lighted at his feet, 

A child with face unspoken sweet ; 

She gazed on him with wondering eyes 

Of those that are born for paradise ; 

One steadfast look of the love of God— 
The door was touched with an angel's rod, 
And through the walls as of solid sun 

The Woarier followed Christ's “little one !” 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


| interesting and instructive. 


rather than the results themselves, would be 
Nevertheless, 
the Centennial Exhibition is the grandest 
of its kind ever known, and was thrown 
open on the first day to an audience esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Previous to the inauguration, it found many 
detractors who predicted failure for it ; but, 
instead of falling short of its promises, it 
has more than realized them in the multi- 
plicity and richness of interests represented 


in its superb halls. 


Canada, have brought the choicest of their 
products to let the intending emigrant com- 
pare them with those of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California, The last invention for 
incubating ostrich-eggs, the woods and met- 
als of Scandinavia, apartments furnished 


after the Eastlake fashion, model primary 


| schools, locomotives, Japanese jewelry—ev- 


ery conceivable evolution of human ingenu- 
ity—has found a place. England is one of 
the most extensive exhibitors, and few other 





The prin- | 





New South Wales, 
Queensland, the Cape of Good Hope, and | 





countries, from Japan to the Bahamas, have 
not contributed magnificence or interest to 
The main building is the 
largest in the world. Machinery Hall is not 
much smaller, and both Horticultural Hall 
and Agricultural Hall are extensive enough 


the display. 


for an ordinary exposition in themselves. 

There is bewilderment in the contempla- 
tion of these handsome structures which 
have sprung up within a year among the 
grass-plots of Fairmount Park. No pictures 
or descriptions have exaggerated them, or 
added a charm to them that they do not pos- 
sess. Twenty-one months ago they were 
begun, and on the night of May g the blaze 
of the torches by which they were finished 
could be seen by passengers over the Girard 
Avenue Bridge of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. In one thing alone from beginning to 
end is there anything like failure. At 
the Paris, Vienna, and London Exhibitions 
there seemed to be as many English as 
French, as many French as Italians, and as 
many Italians as Germans. Mixed with 
these were plentiful and picturesquely-dressed 
representatives of the Eastern states and 
principalities. The crowd was as cosmo- 
politan as the contents of the various show- 
cases. But the people who swept through 
the aisles of the Centennial buildings were 
Americans. The foreign element was in- 
considerable,.and there were not nearly as 
many English, French, or German visitors as 
until recently had been expected. The 
Americans, however, came from the back- 
woods of Maine, the cattle-ranges of Texas, 
the vineyards of California, and from every 
section of the great geographical belt which 
the United States claim as their own. 

The commission that organized and con- 
ducted this immense work has succeeded in 
an achievement eminently creditable to itself 
and the nation. When the buildings were 
opened on Wednesday, the preparations were 
advanced beyond all expectation. The floors 
and asphalt walks had been swept and 
cleared of all litter, and most of the goods 
were in the places assigned to them. There 
was much confusion in the admission of vis- 
itors, and order was not maintained on the 
platforms during the ceremonies. There was 
at once too much and not enough authority 
—too many officers claiming authority, and 
The Cen- 
tennial police seemed to be inexperienced, 
and wholly unfitted for their duties. 
militiamen intruded the bayonet in all sorts 
of surprising ways. The crowd usurped the 
press, the press usurped the diplomates, and 
the diplomates usurped the invited guests. 
But, beyond this, everything passed off 
smoothly, and the Exhibition was iaunched 
in its career with every promise and indica- 
tion of genuine success. 


too few capable of exercising it. 


Some 
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One of the members of the British com- 
mission to the Exhibition is credited with 
saying, ina recent address recounting the ad- 
vantages reaped by England from the first 
world’s fair, that previous to this event “ Eng- 
lish art-tastes were degraded in every way. 
We built buildings that were a disgrace ; we 
made pictures not now worth looking at ; we 
made pottery which our ploughmen would 
not now use ; and we went on with the idea 
that nobody could beat us.” We are not at 
present specially concerned with the extrava- 
gant exaggeration in this statement, but we 
must pause a moment to say that private 
dwellings have scarcely architecturally im- 
proved in England since 1851; that Sir 
Christopher Wren lived before the Exhibi- 
tion, and that public structures of recent 
date are as a whole scarcely superior to the 
efforts of this architect; that Wedgwood- 
ware was common throughout England, and 
is now sought for at fairly fabulous prices, 
and hence we may doubt whether Eng- 
lish pottery of earlier periods is below the 
artistic taste of the enlightened ploughman 
of 1876; and, finally, that English artists 
who flourished previously to the Exhibition 
of 1851 would be astonished to learn, could 
they do so, that they “made pictures not 
now worth looking at,” especially as one of 
the outcomes of later English art-culture is a 
strengthened taste for Constable and some 
other painters of the early part of the century. 


Passing the commissioner’s misleading | 


assertions by with this brief comment, our 
purpose in drawing attention to them is to 
point the direction in which the Exhibition 
just opened should, and we trust will, ren- 
der its best service to us. If our produc- 
tions in any direction compare well with the 
long-trained skill of Europe, there is no rea- 
son why we should not rejoice therefor ; but 
it would be much safer to underrate what we 
have done than to take a false view of its 
importance or its claims to excellence. An 
exhibition that simply gives opportunity for 
self-glorification has altogether insufficient 
reasons for its being. The important thing 
for us to do is to 4arn—to watch for and 
search out all that is superior, instructive, 
and suggestive, in the products of our for- 
eign friends. If our workers in all branches 
of industry will accept the Exhibition as a 
great school, rather than as an arena for the 
display of their perfections and imperfec- 
tions, the gain to the country will be im- 
mense, and we may hope to see as a conse- 
quence vast improvement in the taste and 
in the execution of our home manufactures. 

But artisans are far from being the only 
class to be benefited in this way. Our 


workmen are’ by no means wholly ignorant | 





knowledge has been too much confined to 
his one specialty ; at Philadelphia he will 
be enabled to see side by side workmanship 
of a vast variety of kinds, and so borrow for 
his own art a hint from other arts. The 
public generally are more ignorant of taste 
and execution than our mechanics ; and 
hence if consumers will also go to this 
world’s gathering as to a school, surrender 
themselves to the business of comparing, 
studying, and learning, their chastened judg- 
ment will exercise its wholesome influence 
upon those who cater for them, will lead to 
the great elevation of popular discernment, 
and the banishment from our civilization of 
not a few barbarisms. In this light let us 
hope the Exhibition will be a success, even 
if it fail in all things else. 





Miss DICKINSON has given another proof 
that the art of acting cannot be attained 
save after long practice and assiduous study. 
Again and again do we find people who pos- 
sess dramatic tastes and instincts confident 
in their ability to achieve success upon the 
stage without preliminary training; and 
again and again do we find the truth reaf- 
firmed that dramatic impulses as substitutes 
There has 
never been an instance in the English 
theatre of a man or woman stepping from 
some other profession upon the stage, and 
achieving immediate success. In a majority 
of instances our great actors have sprung 
from families of actors; have frequently 
acted as children ; have been charged, as it 
were, with the atmosphere of the stage from 
the cradle. Edmund Kean appeared on the 
stage almost as soon as he could walk; at 
twelve years of age he was a member of a 
strolling troupe ; his experience and training 
were rough and not of the best character, 
but he nevertheless became thereby filled 
with the traditions of the stage and a master 
of its methods. The Kembles also inherited 
the stage, being the descendants of an actor. 
Mrs. Siddons began to act at thirteen years 
of age, and John Philip Kemble at nineteen. 
Macready was the son of an actor, and at 
sixteen went on the stage. Garrick is the 
only eminent exception; he knew nothing 
of the stage in his youth, and did not begin 
to act until he was twenty-five. It is rarely 
that we hear of any art being taken up with 
success after the aspirant is thirty years of 
age; with music it is wholly impossible ; 
upon the stage it is nearly impossible. 

It was evident from the beginning, in 
Miss Dickinson’s case, that she was either 
surrounded by bad advisers or possessed 
abundantly the presumption of ignorance. 
It is an axiom of the stage that the risk of a 


for art are wholly insufficient. 


of what has been and is accomplished | first appearance should never be increased by 


abroad, although perhaps each artisan’s | 


| 
‘ 


the additional risk of a new play. The old- 








est actor never ventures before a new public 
in any other than a well-tested part. Mr. 
Booth, for instance, would consider it the 
height of foolhardiness to endanger his suc- 
cess before a London audience by appearing 
in an untested play ; and it is obvious enough 
that, in such a case, the failure of the play 
would be too apt to drag the actor down 
with it. Then, again, a new part is always 
an anxiety with the most experienced actors. 
It is impossible for the best-informed to pre- 
dict what the result will be ; and, moreover, 
there are some actors who, admirable enough 
in established plays, never can, unaided, 
construct a new performance. Miss Dickin- 
son, we thus see, most injudiciously doubled 
her task, and increased the risk of failure 
twofold. 

There is no doubt that Miss Dickinson 
possesses natural dramatic talents, but, of all 
methods for utterly spoiling man or woman 
for the stage, the platform is pretty nearly 
the most potent. The platform has no rec- 
ognized art; it has no standard, unless the 
camp-meeting pulpit be one ; it is commonly 
either empty of all expression or resonant 
with vulgar expression. There every possi- 
ble vice of delivery is sanctioned, and every 
form of inartistic manner accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. An actor is taught tones and 
intonations ; he sometimes learns the rule of 
emphasis ; he is always trained in the art of 
walking, standing, sitting ; he learns how to 
carry his head, his shoulders, his arms, his 
hands, his legs, his feet ; how to remain still, 
how to move. But our platform people not 
only never learn how to do any of these 
things well, but commonly become con- 
firmed in a hundred ways of doing them bad- 
ly. Judging from our observation, we should 
say that the very worst material for making 
actors would be public speakers. 





A WESTERN journal characterizes Colonel 
Kane’s coaching experiment as “the latest 
New York foolery.” Why “ foolery?” we beg 
to inquire. Does the envious editor mean 
to say that fresh air and swift motion are 
things which a wise generation should not 
delight in? Has he really never experienced 
the charms of a ride upon the outside of a 
coach, when the roads have been fine, the 
prospects pleasing, the company good, the 
speed swift and exhilarating? If not, he has 
missed one very good and stirring sensation ; 
and he has evidently forgotten the thrill of 
delight with which when a boy he watched 
the mail-coach come rattling in to his vil- 
lage. This attempt to.revive a health-giving 
recreation of old times is very far, indeed, 
from being foolish ; and our Western friend, 
instead of enviously grudging us this small 
pleasure, would do better to urge his towns- 
people to imitate our example. There is no 
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reason why every American city should not 
have similar coaches, by means of which 
its citizens might enjoy suburban rides un- 
der the very best conditions for health and 
pleasure. The experiment in New York, 
which simply repeats here one of the ac- 
knowledged attractions of London, is made 
by a gentleman of wealth and leisure, who 
can afford, it is said, to lose money in the 
gratification of his inclinations. We hope 
that he will make money, inasmuch as it is 
only by its being rendered profitable that 
we can hope for the permanency of this en- 
terprise, or look to see other coach-lines es- 
tablished. One coach a day is clearly not 
enough for the many who really must desire 
to avail themselves of an opportunity to enjoy 
a mode of locomotion which is second to 
horseback-riding only in stirring and health- 
giving qualities. 


A CORRESPONDENT, prompted by a recent 
article of ours, asks a few questions which 
we cannot answer, but some of our readers 
may be able to do so. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Fournal. 

Str: In your issue of May 6th you make hap- 
py comment on the rich, who might, could, and 
should embellish the city with galleries for art, 
and hang therein the product of native or foreign 
skill. Perhaps you have forgotten, or mayhap 
you never knew, that there lived and died in this 
city one Luman Reed, a merchant of high artistic 
culture, a patron and protector of several begin- 
ners on the canvas, the tutor in taste of the late 
Jonathan Sturges, besides being his employer in 
his early mercantile ventures, in fact his maker ; 
this gentleman bequeathed, to what was, at the 
time of his death, called ‘‘ The New York Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts,” a very handsome collection 
of paintings, wherein Cole, Mount, etc., were 
largely represented. Where is this collection ? 
If a city or an association whose purpose is to 
cultivate the higher arts neglects its duties and 
hides from view in some garret or rubbish-room 
the accumulations of one who spent many years 
and much money in his endeavor to aid art and 
stimulate culture, what inducements do you offer 
to others having the same purpose ? Do you say, 
**Go and do likewise ?” To 
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HE second volume of “ The Life and 

Letters of Lord Macaulay”! covers the 
period from his return from India, in 1838, 
to his death, in 1859. This was the most 
eventful portion of Macaulay’s life, and Mr. 
Trevelyan’s memoir increases in interest 
with each successive chapter. Almost im- 
mediately on his arrival in England, Macau- 
lay was returned to Parliament from Edin- 
burgh, and became a cabinet minister ; but 
the burdens of office sat lightly upon his 
shoulders, and we soon find him amusing his 
leisure with the composition of the “ Lays 








1 The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan. In Two Volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 





of Ancient Rome,” ransacking the book-stalls 
and libraries in search of materials for his 
“ History,” and writing an occasional paper 
for the Edinburgh Review. In the general 
election of 1847 he was defeated at Edin- 
burgh, and, much to his own satisfaction, re- 
tired to private life, where he employed his 
time to such good purpose that in 1848 the 
first two volumes of the “ History” were given 
to the public. The success of the work was 
immediate and unprecedented, and, from the 
date of its publication, Macaulay was recog- 
nized by general consent as the foremost lit- 
erary man of his time. It brought him 
wealth, too, as well as fame, and the closing 
years of his life, albeit he speedily discovered 
that his work could neyer be more than a 
brilliant fragment, were gingularly prosperous 
and happy. 

Indeed, the most vivid impression made 
by the biography as a whole is, that Macau- 
lay’s was, as Mr. Trevelyan says, “ one of the 
happiest lives that it has ever fallen to the lot 
of a biographer to record.” Naturally of a 
buoyant, hopeful, and cheerful temperament, 
he achieved vastly greater success—alike in 
politics, in literature, and in the acquisition 
of a “ competence ”"—than he had ever vent- 
ured to aspire to ; and, though he was never 
married, he enjoyed in the families of his 
beloved sisters more of the “tender de- 
lights” of domestic life than usually falls to 
the lot of man. He died, too, suddenly and 
without premonition, without the pain of 
parting, and, if not in the “fullness of 
years,” yet not before he had accomplished 
all that he could reasonably have hoped to 
accomplish had his life been prolonged. 
Above all, he died, as he had often wished 
to die, “ preceding to the grave all whom he 
loved.” His happiness, moreover, was not 
a mere inference of his biographer from the 
existence of circumstances which are sup- 
posed to be conducive to such a state of 
mind. He was himself acutely and con- 
tinually conscious of it, and his letters and 
journals abound in such paragraphs as this, 
which is taken from a letter written in 1841: 


**T can truly say that I have not, for many 
years, been so happy as I am at present. Be- 
fore I went to India, I had no prospect in the 
event of a change of government, except that of 
living by my pen, and seeing my sisters govern- 
esses. In India I was an exile. When I came 
back, I was for a time at liberty ; but I had be- 
fore me the prospect of parting in a few months, 
probably forever, with my dearest sister and her 
children. That misery was removed; but I 
found myself in office, a member of a government 
wretchedly weak, and struggling for existence. 
Now I am free. I am independent. I am in 
Parliament, as honorably seated as man can be. 
My family is comfortably off. I have leisure for 
literature, yet I am not reduced to the necessity 
of writing for money. If I had to choose a lot 
from all that there are in human life, I am not 
sure that I should prefer any to that which has 
fallen to me. I am sincerely and thoroughly 
contented.” 


And these, from his journal : 


‘October 25, 1849.—My birthday. Forty- 
nine years old. I have no cause of complaint. 
Tolerable health ; competence ; liberty ; leisure ; 
very dear relations and friends ; a great, I may 
say a very great, literary reputation. 





Nil amplius oro, 

MaiA nate, nisi ut propria hec mihi munera faxis,* 
But how will that be? My fortune is tolerably 
secure against anything but a great public ca- 
lamity. My liberty depends on myself, and I 
shall not easily part with it. As to fame, it may 
fade and die ; but I hope that mine has deeper 
roots. This I cannot but perceive, that even the 
hasty and imperfect articles which I wrote for the 
Edinburgh Review are valued by a generation 
which has sprung up since they were first pub- 
lished. While two editions of Jeffrey's papers, 
and four of Sydney’s, have sold, mine are re- 
printing for the seventh time. Then, as to my 
* History,’ there is no change yet in the public 
feeling of England. I find that the United 
States, France, and Germany, confirm the judg- 
ment of my own country. I have seen not less 
than six German reviews, all in the highest de- 
gree laudatory. This is a sufficient answer to 
those detractors who attribute the success of my 
book here to the skill with which I have ad- 
dressed myself to mere local and temporary feel- 
ings. I am conscious tha+ I did not mean to 
address myself to such feelings, and that I wrote 
with a remote past and a remote future constant- 
ly in my mind. The applause of people at 
Charleston, people at Heidelberg, and people at 
Paris, has reached me this very week; and this 
consent of men so differently situated leads me 
to hope that I have really achieved the high ad- 
venture which I undertook, and produced some- 
thing which will live. What a long rigmarole! 
But on a birthday a man may be excused for 
looking backward and forward. 

** October 25, 1850.—My birthday. I am fif- 
ty. Well, I have had a happy life. I do not 
know that anybody, whom I have seen close, has 
had a happier. Some things I regret; but, on 
the whole, who is better off? I have not chil- 
dren of my own, it is true; but I have children 
whom | love as if they were my own, and who, 
I believe, love me. I wish that the next ten 
years may be as happy as the last ten. But I 
rather wish it than hope it.” 

** October 25, 1857.—My birthday. Fifty-seven. 
I have had a not unpleasant year. My health is 
not good, but my head is clear and my heart is 
warm. I receive numerous marks of the good 
opinion of the public—a large public, including 
the educated men both of the Old and of the New 
World. I have been made a peer, with, I think, 
as general an approbation as I remember in the 
case of any man that in my time has been madea 
peer. What is much more important to my hap- 
piness than wealth, titles, and even fame, those 
whom I love are well and happy, and very kind 
and affectionate to me.” 


In our notice of the previous volume we 
have already spoken of Macaulay’s prodigious 
memory, but an additional instance or two is 
worth quoting : 

“‘ He was always willing to accept a friendly 
challenge to a feat of memory. One day, in the 
board-room of the British Museum, Sir David 
Dundas saw him hand to Lord Aberdeen a sheet 
of foolscap covered with writing arranged in 
three parallel columns down each of the four 
pages. This document, of which the ink was 
still wet, proved to be a full list of the senior 
wranglers at Cambridge, with their dates and 
colleges, for the hundred years during which the 
names of senior wranglers had been recorded in 
the University Calendar. On another occasion, 
Sir David asked, ‘Macaulay, do you know your 
popes ?’ ‘No,’ was the answer; ‘I always get 
wrong among the Innocents.’ ‘ But can you say 
your Archbishops of Canterbury?’ ‘Any fool,’ 





1“* My only prayer is, O son of Maia, that thou 
wilt make these blessings my own.”’ 
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says Macaulay, ‘could say ‘his Archbishops of 
Canterbury backward ;’ and he went off at score, 
drawing breath only once in order to remark on 
the oddity of there having been both an Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and an Archbishop Bancroft, 
until Sir David stopped him at Cranmer. 

‘*In September, 1857, Macaulay writes: ‘I 
have at odd moments been studying the ‘‘ Peer- 
age.” I ought to be better informed about the 
assembly in which I am to sit,’ He soon could 
repeat off book the entire roll of the House of 
Lords; and a few days afterward comes the 
entry, ‘More exercise for my memory—second 
titles.’ When he had done with the ‘ Peerage,’ 
he turned to the Cambridge, and then to the 
Oxford, Calendar. ‘I have now,’ he says, ‘the 
whole of our “‘ University Fasti” by heart ; all, 
I mean, that is worth remembering. An idle 
thing, but I wished to try whether my memory 
is as strong as it used to be, and I perceive no 
decay.’” 


As Macaulay commonly refused as a critic 
to deal with current literature, it will prove 
interesting, perhaps, if we glean from his 
journals and letters his estimate of a few of 
his literary contemporaries. To his opinion 
of Thackeray and Dickens he has given no 
formal expression, but it is evident from va- 
rious comments and remarks that he thought 
much more highly of the former than of the 
latter. Of Sir Walter Scott he writes as fol- 
lows to the editor of the Zdinburgh Review, 
who had asked him to review Lockhart’s 
“ Life :” 


‘*T know no more of him (Sir Walter Scott) 
than I know of Dryden or Addison, and not a 
tenth part so much as I know of Swift, Cowper, 
or Johnson. Then, again, I have not, from the 
little that I do know of him, formed so high an 
opinion of his character as most people seem to 
entertain, and as it would be expedient for the 
Edinburgh Review to express. He seems to me 
to have been most carefully, and successfully, on 
his guard against the sins which most easily be- 
set literary men. On that side he multiplied his 
precautions, and set double watch. Hardly any 
writer of note has been so free from the petty 
jealousies and morbid irritabilities of our caste. 
But I do not think that he kept himself equally 
pure from faults of a very different kind from 
the faults of a man of the world. In politics, a 
bitter and unscrupulous partisan ; profuse and 
ostentatious in expense; agitated by the hopes 
and fears of a gambler ; perpetually sacrificing 
the perfection of his compositions, and the du- 
rability of his fame, to his eagerness for money ; 
writing with the slovenly haste of Dryden, in 
order to satisfy wants which were not, like those 
of Dryden, caused by circumstances beyond his 
control, but which were produced by his extrav- 
agant waste or rapacious speculation ; this is the 
way in which he appears to me. I am sorry for 
it, for I sincerely admire the greater part of his 
works ; but I cannot think him a high-minded 
man, or a man of very strict principle.” 


Of Bulwer (Lord Lytton) he writes : 


‘*On my journey through the Pontine Marshes 
I finished Bulwer’s ‘ Alice.’ It affected me much, 
and in a way in which I have not been affected 
by novels these many years. Indeed, I gen- 
erally avoid all novels which are said to have 
much pathos. The suffering which they pro- 
duce is to me a very real suffering, and of that I 
have quite enough without them. I think of 
Bulwer, still, as I have always thought. He has 
considerable talent and eloquence ; but he is fond 
of writing about what he only half understands, 
or understands not at all. His taste is bad; and 
bad from a cause which lies deep and is not to be 





removed—from want of soundness, manliness, 
and simplicity of mind.” 


Of Byron he writes: 


“* dugust 3, 1849.—I am now near the end 
of Tom Moore's ‘Life of Byron.’ It is a sad 
book. Poor fellow! Yet he was a bad fellow, 
and horribly affected. But then what, that could 
spoil a character, was wanting ? Had I at twen- 
ty-four had a peerage, and been the most popu- 
lar poet and the most successful Lovelace of the 
day, I should have been as great a coxcomb, and 
possibly as bad a man. I passed some hours 
over ‘Don Juan,’ and saw no reason to change 
the opinion which I formed twenty-five years 
ago. The first two cantos are Byron’s master- 
pieces. The next two may pass as not below his 
average. Then begins the descent, and at last 
he sinks to the level of his own imitators in the 
magazines.” 

To Lord Jeffrey, who was editor of the 
Edinburgh Review at the time he began to 
write for it, he pays the following hearty 
tribute : 


‘* What do you hear of Jeffrey’s book?! My 
own general impression is that the selection is ill 
made, and that a certain want of finish, which in 
a periodical work is readily excused, and has 
sometimes even the effect of a grace, is rather 
too perceptible in many passages. On the other 
hand, the variety gnd versatility of Jeffrey's 
mind seem to me more extraordinary than ever. 
I think that there are few things in the four vol- 
umes which one or two other men could not 
have done as well; but I do not think that any 
one man except Jeffrey—nay, that any three men 
—could have produced such diversified excel- 
lence. When I compare him with Sydney and 
myself, I feel, with humility perfectly sincere, 
that his range is immeasurably wider than ours. 
And this is only as a writer; but he is not only a 
writer, he has been a great advocate, and he is a 
great judge. Take him all in all, I think him 
more nearly a universal genius than any man 
of our time; certainly far more nearly than 
Brougham, much as Brougham affects the char- 
acter. Brougham does one thing well, two or 
three things indifferently, and a hundred things 
detestably. His parliamentary speaking is ad- 
mirable, his forensic speaking’ poor, his writings, 
at the very best, second rate. As to his hydro- 
statics, his political philosophy, his equity judg- 
ments, his translations from the Greek, they are 
really below contempt. Jeffrey, on the other 
hand, has tried nothing in which he has not 
succeeded, except parliamentary speaking ; and 
there he obtained what to any other man would 
have been great success, and disappointed his 
hearers only because their expectations were ex- 
travagant.” 

Mr. Trevelyan’s share in this second vol- 
ume is more important than in the first, and 
he has done his work so conspicuously well 
that his omission to provide the book with 
an index is the less excusable. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that a good index 
would double the usefulness of the book to 
all who go to it for anything else than mere 
amusement. 





THE so-called antagonism between science 
and religion has been productive of much 
futile writing ; but in Mr. James Thompson 
Bixby’s “Similarities of Physical and Relig- 
ious Knowledge” (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) we have a work which, whether it 





1 Lord Jeffrey’s contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. 





succeeds or not in convincing the public that 
no such antagonism exists, unquestionably 
has the merit of being written in the spirit 
in which alone the subject can be fruit- 
fully discussed. The author makes no at- 
tempt “to smooth over any real difficulties, 
to bridge any natural hiatuses, or to accom- 
modate or compromise any inherent antag- 
onisms.” Nor does he undertake, what so 
many have essayed, to show detailed coin- 
cidences or particular correspondences be- 
tween the present results of science and the 
testimony of Scriptures. Such work he 
rightly believes to be useless, if not mischiev- 
ous; as nothing can possibly be gained in 
a conflict in which man’s most serious con- 
victions are involved, by disguising the true 
issues or muffling points of collision. His 
aim is, rather, “looking at religion and sci- 
ence in their broadest and most essential 
features, to set forth the underlying unities 
of physical and religious knowledge; the 
common foundations on which they really 
rest ; the similarities of methods, objects, and 
general results, which exist between them, 
and the actual identity of interests which 
binds them together, and which should be 
acknowledged in word, thought, and action.” 

The argument in which Mr. Bixby ex- 


pounds and enforces this proposition is a 


beautiful example of logical reasoning and 
of lucid and persuasive statement, At times 
it rises to a strain of lofty and impassioned 
eloquence ; but, even when his feelings are 
most warmly enlisted, the author never for- 
gets that his exposition deals with facts in 
the scientific sense and after a rational meth- 
od. His object throughout is to convince 
the understanding not to excite the feelings, 
and he introduces no evidence which sci- 
ence itself has not made use of before him. 
We should be glad, if we had the space, to 
give an outline of his reasoning, but, unfor- 
tunately, we can do no more than indicate 
its character, and this can be gathered fairly 
from the following paragraphs : 

‘*In the last century Bishop Butler wrote a 
famous argument in which he showed the anal- 
ogy of religion to the course of Nature, and that 
the same sort of difficulties that are found in it 
are found also in the constitution of Nature. It 
presented strongly the inconsistency of those 
who, accepting Nature as the work of a wise 
and good God, halt before the difficulties which 
they descry in the course of revelation. But that 
argument, well put as it was, has lost its effec- 
tiveness against the doubters of religion to-day. 
For its corner-stone, the doubter’s belief in Di- 
vine Creation, is just the thing now called in 
question ; and the exhibition of difficulties in 
Divine Creation similar to those in revelation, 
instead of leading the inquirer to accept both, 
rather inclines him to throw them both over- 
board. The method of that argument, howev- 
er, has always seemed to us a good one, fro- 
vided only some corner-stone which the doubter 
thoroughly accepted as solid could be found from 
which to start the reductio ad absurdum. 

‘*Now this corner-stone seems to be fur- 
nished at the present day by physical science. It 
is the oracle of almost every religious doubter, 
the arsenal from which he draws most of the ar- 
rows he casts against religion, the rival for the 
suffrages of belief with which religion is unfa- 
vorably contrasted—the substitute, in fine, which 
his instincts of reverence and worship put in the 
place of God and constitute his Divinity. Now, 
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if it can be shown that the same difficulties at- 
tend this unquestioned science as attend religion, 
and that religion, whether or not it has absolute 
proof, yet has just as good proof as that which 
in physical matters all accept, the doubter, it 
seems to me, will have little ground left to stand 
upon, and the practical trustworthiness of relig- 
ion will be shown.” 


Mr. Bixby believes that this can be 
shown ; that the proofs and evidences of re- 
ligion are just as valid and of precisely the 
same kind as those of science; and that 
the grounds, methods, and results of spir- 
itual knowledge are, in the main, either the 
same as or closely analogous to those of ac- 
cepted physical truths. 

The real difficulty with Mr. Bixby’s ar- 
gument lies in his definition of religion. 
Few Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
or Brahmans would be willing to concede 
that their systems are merely “social insti- 
tutions,” the earthly banks of “the grand 
spiritual stream flowing from above through 
the souls of men.” Most Christians regard 
their faith not as one expression of the uni- 
versal religious sentiment, but as Religion it- 
self; and it is to be feared that many who 
are sincerely desirous of securing a modus 
vivendi between science and religion will 
regard Mr. Bixby as a more dangerous and 
insidious foe than the rankest advocates of 
materialism. 





WE suppose only Professor Jowett him- 
self could decide whether the Rev. C. H. 
A. Bulkley’s selection of “Plato’s Best 
Thoughts” (New York:° Scribner, 
strong & Co.) is really adequate and rep- 
resentative. It is copious and interesting, 
and has evidently been made with great 
care ; but, to our mind, the same objections 
occur as we have already expressed in ref- 
erence to Mr. Habberton’s abridgment of 
the Spectator. Plato was no epigrammatist 
or maker of fine phrases, Perhaps the 
greatest charm of his Dialogues is the un- 
exampled precision and completeness of his 
dialectics, and of course no conception of 
this can be obtained from a collection of 
fragments, no matter how judiciously these 
fragments are compiled and arranged. An- 
other great beauty of Plato lies in the ar- 
tistic unity which he maintains in each of his 
compositions—the balance of parts, the har- 
mony of proportion, and the gradual evolu- 
tion, progress, and close of the discussion, 
All this is lost, of course, when disconnect- 
ed sentences, phrases, and paragraphs alone 
are presented. Finally, there is hardly a 
proposition advanced by any of the partici- 
pants in the dialogues which is not modi- 
fied and intended to be modified in the sub- 
sequent discussion ; and it is serious injus- 
tice to give the semblance of finality to what 
is seldom more than an affirmation or sug- 
gestion in general debate, the limitations of 
which, the Platonian sense of which, can only 
be understood when it is taken in connec- 
tion both with what precedes and what fol- 
lows it. 

We say frankly that we would advise 
those busy professional men who have not 
“ the time and opportunity to peruse through- 
out the admirable translation of Professor 


Arm.- | 








Jowett ” to follow Mr. Emerson’s wise sug- 
gestion, and “ read the ‘ Phzdo,’ the ‘ Prota- 
goras,’ the ‘ Pheedrus,’ the ‘Timzus,’ the 
‘Republic,’ and the ‘ Apology of Socrates.’” 
It will hardly require more of their time to 
read these, together with Professor Jowett’s 
helpful Introductions, than to read Mr. Bulk- 
ley’s selections; and it need hardly be said 
that, by doing so, they will get an incompa- 
rably better idea of Plato himself, of his sys- 
tem of thought, of his dialectic method, of 
the state of society which his symposia sug- 
gest, and of the incomparable lucidity and 
purity of his style. At the same time we 
should be sorry to say aught that would de- 
ter any one from becoming even superficially 
acquainted with the greatest of Greek philos- 
ophers ; and, if Mr. Bulkley is right in think- 
ing that “these limited morsels of Plato’s 
Hymettian honey will excite the desire for a 
fuller feast from the rich banquet which 
Professor Jowett has so laboriously and 
sumptuously provided for those who relish 
true thought ani elegant language,” we can 
only give it a cordial welcome. 

As we have already said, the selections 
are abundant in quantity, and the arrange- 
ment and classification are decidedly better 
than in most books of*the kind. We have 
applied several tests without detecting any 
particular in which the alphabetical order of 
the topics is other than advantageous for those 
who may wish to refresh their memories, or 
to look up a special passage. 





In the preface to his “ Age of Elizabeth” 
(“ Epochs of Modern History,” New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), Mr. Mandel 
Creighton recommends those who, after read- 
ing his own book, desire more detailed in- 
formation on the social and literary history 
of Elizabeth’s reign to go to Mr. Green’s 
“Short History of the English People ;” and 
we supplement this with the recommenda- 
tion that they go to Mr. Green or Mr. 
Froude in the first instance. No doubt it is 
of great advantage to the student to have the 
opportunity of fixing clearly in his mind the 
great epochs of general history as distin- 
guished from the annals of different coun- 
tries, and previous volumes of the series have 
shown how skillfully this can be done ; but 
Mr. Creighton’s work contributes scarcely 
anything toward a better understanding of 
the period which it covers, and can only mis- 
lead those who do not fortify it by much 
supplementary reading of other historians. 
Perhaps the age of Elizabeth was too vast 
and complicated, even in its main outlines, 
to be treated satisfactorily on so limited a 
scale. In no preceding epoch of modern 
times was the history of one country so in- 
timately linked with that of all the other 
European states, and consequently in no 
preceding epoch is the seeker after historical 
causes and influences compelled to survey so 
wide a field. But, conceding all the difficulty 
inherent in the task, Mr. Creighton’s work is 
still immeasurably below the standard estab- 
lished by Mr. Seebohm, in his “ Era of the 
Protestant Revolution.” It is signally defi- 


cient in that philosophical grasp and breadth 
of view which is so essential in a work of 
this character, being little more than a com- 


pilation or abstract of the main events of the 
| period, set down sometimes in a chronologi- 
cal and sometimes in a geographical order, 
| and curiously lacking in fusion or coherence. 
Even in the matter of style the book is so 
ill written as to attract notice. Mr. Creigh- 
ton uses the prepositions and minor parts of 
speech like a foreigner, and he has no appre- 
ciation whatever of the finer shades of mean- 
ing in words nominally synonymous. Some 
of his descriptive epithets are used in a 
sense so peculiar that their meaning can 
only be guessed at ; and his style throughout 
is that defined by Douglas Jerrold as “ prose 
and prosy.” 

The book contains some useful maps and 
genealogical tables, but, if the editors were 
placing a strict construction upon their func- 
tions, “‘ The Age of Elizabeth ” could hardly 
have appeared in the same series with Mr. 
Seebohm’s work, already mentioned, with 
Mr. Cox’s “Crusades,” or Mr. Gardiner’s 
“Thirty Years’ War.” 





THE publishers of Mr. William B. Reed's 
“ Among my Books” (E. J. Hale & Sons, 
New York) have issued a new edition of that 
work with the new title of “ Memories of 
Familiar Books.” This edition is in all re- 
spects the same as the old (which has been 
out of print for some time) except that it 
contains a good memoir of the author by Mr. 
Manton Marble, editor of the New York 
World, for whose columns the papers were 
originally written. The essays are sketchy 
and of slender critical value; but, flavored 
as they are with personal reminiscence and 
anecdote, they are eminently readable, and 
it is not surprising that, though a mere col- 
lection of fugitive pieces, they should exhibit 
enough of vitality to reach a second edition. 
We are sorry to learn from the memoir that 
Mr. Reed’s closing years were clouded by 
misfortune ; but the essays themselves prove 
that, even under these circumstances, he il- 
lustrated in his own person the truth of that 
saying of Barrow’s which he was fond of 
quoting : “ He that loveth a book will never 
want a faithful friend, a wholesome counsel- 
or, a cheerful companion, an effectual com- 
forter.” 





THE last Atheneum has a notice of Ticknor’s 
** Life and Letters,” evidently written by some 
one who had enjoyed Mr. Ticknor’s personal ac- 
quaintance. Here is the author’s estimate of 
Mr. Ticknor: ‘‘ We have still a word to say 
about his character and mode of thought. His 
fastidious nature made him shrink from the vul- 
gar bustle of public life, as it made him avoid 
any near contact with what was mean or sordid. 
He was conservative in all his political and social 
instincts, and his chosen friends in America were 
men like Webster, Everett, and Prescott ; but 
his opinions were never narrow or illiberal. Ex- 
cess in any side or in relation to any subject 
would be almost abhorrent to him, and to be z#- 
teger vite would be what he himself aimed at, 
and what he would expect from others. An 
earnest and devout Christian and a friend of 
Channing ; a hater of slavery, yet keeping aloof 
from the Abolition party ; a true lover of the 
Union, but sadly mistrustful as to the effects of 
that terrible civil war—he endeavored to keep 
his judgment calm and steady in the midst of 





controversy and contention. Of his private re- 
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lations there is no need to speak, but no one 
could have been more loved, more honored, or 
more mourned by those who knew him best. In 
Mr. Ticknor’s death his country lost one of the 
ripest scholars and one of the truest gentlemen 
she has yet given to the world.” 


A NEW dictionary is under consideration by 
the London Association of Correctors of the 
Press. At the usual monthly meeting of the as- 
sociation on April the roth, an adjourned dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Spelling Bees and Dictionaries” 
took place, in which the evils of spelling a word 
in various ways were shown to be very serious to 
all engaged in literary work ; and the association 
resolved to attempt at once to remedy them by 
preparing a dictionary of words of disputed 
spelling, giving each word in one form accord- 
ing to usage among best modern standard writ- 
ers. As the orthography of nearly every work 
issued from the press in London is practically 
settled by the association, the dictionary will 
doubtless be welcomed by authors, printers, and 
the general public. 


A CHINESE history, in eight volumes, of the 
French and German War has recently been pre- 
sented to the library of the British Museum. 
The authors, Wang Taou and Chang Tsung- 
leang, as stated in the preface, collected the ma- 
terials for their work from foreign newspapers, 
and the account they have compiled from these 
daily utterances is highly creditable to their criti- 
cal and editorial abilities. In the present state 
of Europe the authors find a parallel to the con- 
dition of China about five hundred years before 
Christ, and, as that was one of the most dis- 
turbed periods in Chinese history, they evidently 
consider that peace is not likely long to continue. 
In fact, the only prospect they see of avoiding 
hostilities is in a firm alliance between England, 
France, Russia, and Prussia. 


THE following delightful paragraph appeared 
a week or two ago in a London periodical en- 
titled Church Bells: ‘**Cassell’s Illustrated 
Shakespeare, Part 27,’ seems to succeed better 
than in the last number with its illustrations. 
Supposing Shakespeare is decent reading for a 
Christian man, which we very much doubt, this 
edition is everything that can be desired in paper, 
print, and notes.” 


Che Arts. 


UPPLEMENTARY to our notice last week 
of new music, the following songs and in- 
strumental works are worthy of a few words :! 
Mr. Alfred H. Pease has composed acharming 
setting of a pretty ballad, ‘‘ Does he love Me ?” 
written by Mrs. Annie Ketchum. Mr. Pease is a 
musician of such decided lyric feeling that we 
are rarely disappointed in what he does. He 
has a peculiar vein which often reminds one of 
the great German song-composers, and some of 
his settings of Tennyson, Bayard Taylor, and 
Burns, have more than that ephemeral merit 
which makes them passing favorites. His new 
song is tuneful and striking, though more simple 
in the handling than many of his others. It has 











1“Does he love Me?” Song. By Alfred H. 
Pease. 

“Pond Lilies.’ A Collection of Music for Instruc- 
tion and Parlor Use. 

Composition of J. N. Pattison. Rhapsody. 

“Fourth Company Quickstep.” By C. S. Grafulla. 

Piano-Forte Composition. By J. C. Meininger. 

“En Pleine Chasse.” Galop. By F. Zikoff. 

“Evening Song.’”’ Romanza for Piano. By Henry 
Kleber. 

“ Charity.” 
Brandeis. 


Melody for Piano. By Frederick 





that genuine lyric quality which is above and be- 
hind commonplace prettiness. In other words, 
it has a suggestion of something like genius in 
it. The piano-forte part is graceful, and the 
composition, as a whole, may be favorably in- 
dorsed as a song of unusual cleverness. 

Mr. Pond’s collection of piano-forte pieces, 


under the name of ‘ Pond Lilies,” promises to | 
| ever, rather than dramatic. The entire frame of 


be a good one, if we judge by a pleasing and 


simple mazurka composed by Mr. E. Dorn. It | 
| one side, serves to stimulate her passion and 


| feed her jealousy, and Ziizadeth, on the other, 
by her serenity, acts as a foil. No strong or 


is very well adapted for purposes of instruction, 
as a piece which, while not very difficult, will 
yet make the learner work to develop a true 
style of playing. The tune is bright and flow- 
ing, and has the sort of merit, not a very high 
one, to be sure, to make it popular. 

Mr. J. N. Pattison’s rhapsody called ‘‘ The 
Promenade” is marked by the usual character- 
istics of his compositions—pleasant melody, a 
free use of the scales and octaves, and bold 
massing of chords. We should hardly advise 
the tyro to undertake such a piece as ‘‘ The 
Promenade ;” but the good, self-confident per- 
former will be able to make brilliant effects of 
the more showy sort in its execution. 

‘Fourth Company Quickstep,” by band-mas- 
ter Grafulla, is a spirited, pleasing march, with a 


. good deal of movement and jingle in it, and ap- 


pears to fulfill the purpose of the composer very 
well, which is a word of seasonable praise suffi- 
cient for its merits, as it does not pretend to 
more than what we have indicated. 

Mr. J. C. Meininger’s ‘‘ Daisy's Dream” is a 
beautiful composition, of a type very much above 
the average piano-forte music of the day. It is 
rather difficult, and this obstacle will perhaps 
keep it out of the hands of many. But its beau- 
ties will repay the labor of mastering it. . The 
introduction is brilliant and spirited, and glides 
thence into the main theme, which is poetic and 
dreamy in its quality, giving full scope for the 
embodiment of that taste and sentiment on the 
part of the player which rest in the heart and 
cannot be taught. To reproduce it adequately, 
however, as is the case with all genuinely-good 
music, will make the young player work hard, as 
there are a good many technical difficulties to be 
overcome. Mr. Meininger’s composition ought 
to achieve a solid reputation, for it is fully 
worthy of it. Weare glad to extend a similar 
word of recognition to Henry Kleber’s romanza, 
“Evening Song,” and to ‘‘ Charity,” by Mr. 
Frederick Brandeis, both of which have substan- 
tial value. The music is full of genuine senti- 
ment, and the instrumentation ably handled. 


THE alterations made in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Queen 
Mary” in adapting it for the stage were so ex- 
tensive as to amount to something like reconstruc- 
tion. ‘ More than half the characters,” says the 
London Atheneum, “and nearly half the writ- 
ten dialogue, disappear from the acted version. 
Among the personages omitted are not a few of 
highest importance. Cranmer, indeed, of whom 
sight is lost, and to whom scarcely more than a 
passing reference is made, is the most dramatic 
and imposing figure in the original. /Po/e and 
Bonner on the one hand and Wyatt on the oth- 
er, with Bagenhall and the more sturdy and in- 
dependent of the nobles, withdraw, in the book, 
attention from the sufferings of Mary, and give 
an English complexion to the story. With these 


characters disappears much that is best and most | 


striking in the poetry. Those descriptions of 
the fate of Yane Grey, of the appearance of the 
pyres in Smithfield, and of the reception of Mary 
by the citizens, which are put into the mouth of 
Bagenhall, and constitute him a species of cho- 
rus, are all withdrawn. Mary's address to the 
child, which she is sanguine enough to believe 
has stirred within her, is omitted for another 
reason. In place.of these scenes, we have some 





that are new. The additions, with one excep- 
tion, are not too readily apparent. The change 
in the last act is important, since its effect is to 
retain the queen upon the stage, and to present 


| before the audience the death which previously 
| was learned from Ziizabeth. On the whole, the 


play, which has been hewn out of the book, is 
shapely and interesting. It is impressive, how- 


this new work is filled by Mary. Philip, on the 


genuine interest, however, is inspired by any 
one except the queen. A measure of the re- 
sponsibility of this rests upon the interpretation, 
which, in the case of Mary, is decidedly strong. 
. . . » Miss Bateman’s acting in these scenes had 
remarkable intensity, and was higher than any- 
thing she has previously exhibited. Other char- 
acters were creditably supported. Mr. Brooke 
played Simon Renard with much care and dis- 
cretion, avoiding the temptation to render it too 
vulpine, into which a less intelligent actor might 
have fallen. Mr. Irving looked splendidly prince- 
ly as Philip, but had scarcely divested himself of 
what is grotesque in his method.” 


THE Household Art Company, of Boston, 
have recently given the people of New York the 
opportunity to renew impressions of their hon- 
est and handsome home furniture. In these 
bad business times very few people have much 

* money, and the majority no more than will suf- 
fice for their absolute necessities. It then be- 
comes of the gravest importance to young 
housekeepers, and those who are compelled par- 
tially to renew their store, to provide themselves 
with articles which, in view of a continuance of 
bad times, shall be moderate in their price, and 
answer the requirements of decency and con- 
venience irrespective of the irrelevant demands 
of change and fashion. Truth is a beautiful crys- 
tal whichever way its facets are turned, and ex- 
ternal surroundings which are really based on 
the needs of human nature develop new excel- 
lences according to the condition of the times or 
the needs of their possessors. We have in the 
past praised the good, honest work of the House- 
hold Art Company for the repose it imparts to 
dwellings hitherto confused and vulgarized by 
tinsel, stucco, and veneer. People weary of the 
false and the artificial can find in the genuine 
strength and the simple figures of their tables, 
their cabinets, and their arm-chairs, the fit arti- 
cles for a home they sought to separate from the 
hollowness and vanity they find outside. 

Advancing in the line of the times and devel- 
oping the main ideas which have always guided 
him, Mr. Elliott—for he is veritably the House- 
hold Art Company—has given us a glimpse of 
other articles than those of last year and the year 
before, as strong, as convenient, and as attrac- 
tive as his cabinets, or his bookcases, with 
which we were before familiar. 

Most fashions seek to elaborate themselves, 
and, instead of finding ‘‘ pastures new,” become 
ornate and elaborate to their own destruction. 
Mr. Elliott's work seems to us pervaded by a 
right idea; for he does not make his articles 
more composite and costly, but brings his imagi- 
nation to plan new combinations that shall add 
to the comfort and convenience of life. Ag the 
recent exhibition at the Kurtz Gallery, New 
York, were to be seen what were called ‘‘ Tre- 


| mont cabinets.” Most people can remember the 
| day of the so-called ‘‘ what-nots "—small piles 


of shelves that rose, platform above platform, 
four or five feet, to hold books or dric-a-brac, 
These fragile articles served the purpose of book- 
cases, but they were so slight and so exposed as 


| to afford anything but comfort to their possess- 
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ors. Taking the idea of the ‘‘ what-not,” Mr. 
Elliott has constructed of ash or black-walnut 
strong and solid shelves, entirely secure from 
danger of collapse like their veneered and glued 
relatives the ‘‘ what-nots,” and at the top of this 
improved piece of furniture he has added a 
deep, large, and easily-sliding drawer, that who- 
ever may become its happy possessor, if he be 
unprovided in a small apartment with desk and 
bookcase, here shall find a convenient and safe 
repository for his books, and in the drawer a se- 
cure spot for his papers and his letters. Occu- 
pying but about a square foot of space upon the 
floor, this little home-comfort contains within its 
limits many of the needs of a refined man or 
woman, and would subtract from the space at 
command no more room than an ordinary stool 
or chair. 

Outside of these particular designs of the 
Household Art Company, this sale had the 
feature of being a small museum of curious and 
interesting pottery and brass. Here the visitor 
had the opportunity to trace the origin in Italian 
JSaience of his own favorite saffron, black, and 
blue figured water-jug at home ; or he learned 
that the lovely mottled vases, upon which pop- 
pies and tulips were painted in with the freedom 
of an experienced artist, were ‘‘ Bourg la Reine 
Saience,” and at this mixed auction-sale he saw 
old Delft-ware, Watteau jardiniéres, and beau- 
tiful repoussé brass. 


THE new play at the Union Square Theatre, 
bearing the title of ‘‘ Conscience,” and announced 
as the production of two New York journalists, 
is a reputable performance. If it fails to really 
add anything to the fame of the American drama, 
it at least contributes nothing to its disgrace— 
and in view of the past history of our stage this 
is a good deal to say. ‘‘Conscience” is com- 
monly free from the rawness and crude vulgarity 
of the ordinary American comedy. There is lit- 
tle originality in any of the characters, but they 
have considerable fidelity to Nature; and the 
people talk and conduct themselves very much 
as they do in our average social life. The play, 
moreover, is tolerably well put together, and the 
language, with a few exceptions, is appropriate 
and adequate. Its classification is that of a re- 
fined melodrama. The interest becomes at times 
painfully intense, while the humorous element, 
scant in quantity as it is, often unpleasantly in- 
trudes upon the important action of the story. 
The plot turns upon a murder ; the wrong man 
is accused, and the action is principally devoted 
to eliciting the facts which shall clear the inno- 
cent and fix the guilt upon the right person. 
There is nothing new nor refreshing in inci- 
dents of this character, but it must be admitted 
that, while dealing with a story known to lit- 
erature in a thousand forms, the authors of 
this play have managed to treat it with some 
freshness of detail, and in a manner to hold the 
rapt attention of every spectator. The most 
intense scenes are never noisy; probability is 
strained a little, but never outraged; and the 
actors unite with the authors in striving to give 
to the strongest scenes the quiet intensity of Na- 
ture rather than the noisy turbulence of the tra- 
ditional stage. The scene of the story is laid in 
New Jersey, near New York, at the home of a 
Wall Street stock-broker. The first act opens 
with the gathering of the dramatis persone in 
the gardens of the house in festive commemora- 
tion of the eighteenth birthday of the broker's 
daughter. This young woman is loved by her 
cousin Cyri/, and by Eustace the ambitious confi- 
dential clerk of her father. But the clerk has 
been speculating; is embarrassed; has forged 
the name of his employer to an acceptance. He 
discovers while at the /ée that the revelation of 
his crime is imminent. He goes to his employer 





and confesses ; angry words ensue ; a little later 
the broker is found in his library stabbed and 
dying. But the nephew, also, had quarreled 
with his uncle because of his refusal of his offer 
for the daughter’s hand, and because as guardi- 
an the broker had misused his nephew's patri- 
mony. Circumstances fix suspicion upon Cyr7/ 
as the guilty one. The real murderer afterward 
betrays himself by reacting in a somnambulistic 
sleep the incidents of the murder, which scene is 
ingeniously brought about and effectively man- 
aged. There is a lack of cross-purposes in the 
plot; the murder is too pointedly foreshown ; 
the sufferings of the young girl, who, having 
once rejected the offer of the judge who presides 
at Cyril's trial, believes she can save her cousin 
from his doom by offering the judge her hand as 
the price of his mercy toward the accused, are 
too acutely drawn; but, notwithstanding these 
and a few other minor defects, the play, as we 
began by saying, is as a whole reputable. We 
cannot think it quite wholesome in tone; it is 
rather too painful, failing to awaken pleas- 
urable sensations. The workmanship is better 
than the purpose, which has not been elevated 
enough to give either to art or literature anything 
of even temporary real value. The acting, ta- 
ken altogether, is very good ; Miss Kate Claxton 
is sometimes too intense in her suffering, but her 
method is genuine; Mr. Thorne as Zustace is 
excellent ; Mr. Stevenson as Cyrz7/ looks and acts 
the fresh young lover to the life. 


Mr. E. Woop Perry has painted for the 
Centennial a most interesting and complete 
picture of Benjamin Franklin in his early man- 
hood. The scene represents the young printer 
at the age of about nineteen, with his sleeves 
rolled up, and working at the old-fashioned 
printing-press. He is surrounded by the acces- 
sories of type-stands, piles of paper, and what- 
ever can add naturalness and reality to the scene. 
To make it as genuine a picture of the man and 
the times as possible, Mr. Perry studied all our 
historical records to gain as perfect an acquaint- 
ance with the habits of Franklin as possible. He 
copied his head from the most authentic like- 
nesses, and he made a visit to Boston for the ex- 
press purpose of duplicating exactly in paint the 
veritable printing-press at which the statesman 
and patriot began his early labors. The picture 
is about four feet high and three broad, and is 
finished with the most exact detail. No artist 
is better qualified than Mr. Perry for the sort of 
historical realism which gives value to such a 
picture. Accustomed from long experience to 
depict the most ordinary household utensils in 
an artistic manner, in this painting, where small 
details assume a significant character, his knowl- 
edge and skill prove to be of great value. In 
these days, when ancient history is verified by 
the stars, and we learn the periods of Egyptian 
kings by the relations of Sirius to the sun, it is 
well for our artists t.. fix upon canvas before it is 
too late the genuine external forms and appliances 
with which historical personages have surround- 
ed themselves. Among not the least of the uses 
of this centennial year are the emphasizing and 
reviewing of the conditions of a hundred years 
ago, which without this review would be liable, in 
many points that are now fixed and certain, to 
assume for future generations the misty and un- 
certain outlines of much of our traditional past. 
Mr. Perry has done his utmost to make his 
Franklin a veritable picture of its time, and, 
while many works of art at the Centennial may 
command greater attention, few, we think, will 
better represent the spirit of the last century. 


THE collection of Persian ceramic ware which 
was opened for exhibition in Aprii at the South 








of rare beauty. The Athenaeum remarks upon 
it as follows: ‘‘We are not without hopes that 
the public, or rather the popular taste, may be in 
some slight degree educated by this exhibition, 
and that we may get rid of those gaudy repro- 
ductions of majolica and other tawdry wares, the 
originals of which are in themselves, and at the 
best, very inferior to true specimens of fine, that 
is refined, art, rightly applied to ceramic dec- 
oration. It is quite time better models than pic- 
torial majolica were put before the people. The 
decorative principles of these much- admired 
things are utterly false; in execution they are 
usually as coarse as they are crude in color and 
style. So much for ceramic works; but there 
are likewise about two hundred and fifty uten- 
sils, such as boxes, bits, bells, candlesticks, 
caskets, clasps, coffrets, incense-burners, lamps, 
mirror-cases, a superb peacock, probably in- 
tended for the decoration of a throne, and the 
like, besides cups, bowls, hookah-bases, jars, and 
other vessels of chased brass, and wall-tiles of 
the loveliest tints and patterns, superb fabrics of 
the richest order, exquisitely delicate carvings on 
wood, mosaics, elaborate manuscripts, illumi- 
nated and otherwise, enamels, jewelry, musical 
instruments, and nondescript articles due to the 
skill of the world-famous Persian artisans and 
artists.” 





From Abroad. 


Paris, Afri 25, 1876. 

HE results of the Vaux Praslin sale have 

been at last paiblished, and are decidedly 
satisfactory to those who admire antique furni- 
ture and dric-d-drac, to say nothing of porce- 
lain. Think of $450 for a soup-tureen in 
Sévres, and $500 for a single Chinese jar, and 
$710 for a bottle of gray stoneware enameled 
with blue and gray! The ebony and bronze 
clock (period of Louis XVI.) brought $5,100. 
The very beautiful tapestry screen, set in a rich- 
ly carved and gilt framework, sold for $1,400. 
It was an unusually fine specimen of the Gobe- 
lin manufacture, and in perfect preservation. 
The drawing-room furniture, which I described 
in a late letter, covered with Gobelin tapestry af- 
ter designs by Boucher, went for $5,000. The 
two days’ sale produced nearly $100,000, and yet 
it is said that much of the best of the contents 
of the chateau has been reserved by its present 
owners. The library was to have been sold this 
week, but the sale for some reason or other 
has been adjourned. The sale of the Schnei- 
der pictures, fifty-two in all, produced over 
$260,000. The directors of the Louvre are much 
blamed for permitting the Hobbema, which is 
said to be his very finest work, to be carried off 
by the Antwerp Museum. Not a single work 
from the collection goes to the Louvre, not even 
the ‘St. John” and ‘St. Peter” of Mabuse, 
which, though remarkable specimens of that ar- 
tist’s talent, brought only $7,100. 

The production of ‘‘ Aida,” postponed from 
Thursday to Saturday last, has resulted in a 
brilliant triumph for composer and interpreters 
alike. The Salle Ventadour was crowded with 
an assemblage which, for extent and brilliancy, 
recalled its palmiest days. The Princess Ma- 
thilde, the Duke and Duchess de Mouchy, the 
Duke and Duchess Decazes, were among the 
audience. President MacMahon was not there, 
frightened off by his remembrance of the first 


| representation of ‘Jeanne d’Arc,” as some 


one maliciously suggested. An official dinner 
was afterward mentioned as the cause of his 
absence. The morceaux which produced the 
greatest effect upon the audience were, first, the 


Kensington Museum, London, is described as | romance of Radames, ‘‘ Celesta Aida,” the chorus 
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of the hidden priestesses with harp accompani- 
ment in the temple-scene, the duet between Aida 
and Amneris in the second act, and the grand 
finale of that act—which last called forth a per- 
fect whirlwind of enthusiasm ; the spectators and 
the musicians joined in a very tempest of ap- 
plause, and finally Verdi himself was led before 
the footlights by the two prime donne, there to 
receive the acclamations of his admirers. Twen- 
ty-two years ago I saw him thus brought out on 
the same stage, when the frenzied enthusiasm of 
the hearers over the ‘‘ Miserere ” had interrupted 
the first representation of ‘‘ Il Trovatore.” Then 
he was a young and handsome man, with beard 
and hair black as the raven’s wing. The years 
that have passed over his head have not spared 
him in their course, and he looks old and care- 
worn. The last two acts were not less warmly 
received than were their predecessors, particu- 
larly the fine scene in the last act, where Amne- 
ris hearkens to the doom of her lover pro- 
nounced by the tribunal of priests behind the 
scenes. The cast was a remarkably fine one. 
Madame Stoltz, the Aida, is said to be Verdi's 
favorite among all the prime donne that have up 
to this time interpreted his works. Her voice is 
a high, pure, and powerful soprano, extremely 
sympathetic and resonant in tone ; her style is 
essentially large and dramatic. The middle reg- 
ister of her voice is defective, the lower notes 
being wellnigh equal in quality to her highest 
ones. She sings with true Verdi-esque entrain 
and vigor, and quite carried her audience by 
storm at different times. She was repeatedly 
called out, and was warmly applauded. In per- 
son, she is more striking than handsome ; her 
eyes are dark and full of fire, and her features 
are fine, so far as I could judge of them under 
their disguise of dusky paint. Madame Wald- 
mann (Ammneris) has a noble mezzo-soprano 
voice, of whose ¢clatant effects she is perhaps 
somewhat too prodigal ; but her rendition of the 
wrath and despair of the Egyptian princess in 
the last act was perfectly electrical. She is a 
superb actress, and a young and charming wom- 
an. Masini’s Radames was not calculated to ef- 
face the memory of Campanini’s noble rendition 
of the same character. In voice and in Phy- 
sigue he was too delicate, too graceful, too much 
of the lover and too little of the warrior. His 
voice is very lovely, however, and he is the very 
beau idéal of a handsome young tenor, being 
only twenty-six years of age. He is called the 
Capoul of Italy, and his sweet and delicate tenor 
much resembles that of his French prototype. 
The mise en scéne was very fine, no better, how- 
ever, than that wherewith the opera was given 
in America. It has rather been a source of won- 
derment to the lovers of music why “ Aida,” 
after its triumphal success in Italy, was not 
brought out at the Grand Opéra. A recently- 
published letter from the pen of Verdi explains 
the mystery. M. Halanzier did lay claim to 
“* Aida” as soon as he had assumed the mana- 
gerial reins of the Grand Opéra, but Verdi de- 
clined his offers on two grounds, one being 
that he knew nothing (or, perhaps, knew too 
much !) respecting the fersonnel of M. Halan- 
zier’s troupe ; secondly, that when he brought 
out ‘‘ Don Carlos” at the Grand Opéra he had 
suffered so much from the intrigues and secret 
opposition directed against him, that he was re- 
solved never to intrust another work to the di- 
rectors of that establishment. And, talking of 
the Grand Opéra, the irreverent jokers of Paris 
continue to poke fun at the ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc” of 
the unhappy Mermet. ‘‘ Mermet lacks but two 
requisites of becoming a great composer,” says 
one, ‘‘ and those are, ideas and a style.” ‘‘ And 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’ only needs two changes to be- 
come a chef-d’euvre, and those are a new /- 
éretto and a new fartition,” replies another. 





‘* Jeanne d’Arc delivered France from the Eng- 
lish,” exclaims a wearied subscriber to the opera ; 
‘“‘and now who will deliver us from ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc?’” Some literary gems are also cited 
from the libretto, such as— 


“* Wearing hauberk and coat of mail 
In winter /ike as in summer ;” 
and— 
“ Her eye of flame 
Freezes my soul !”’ 


which is decidedly a novel effect. 

Théodore Barriére was asked the other day 
to give a definition of the phrase ‘‘the dem#- 
monde.” ** It is,” he replied, ‘‘ the first landing 
on the social staircase, where the woman who is 
going down meets the woman who is coming 
up.” And here are a couple of mots by the elder 
Dumas. Some one once asked him for his au- 
tograph. ‘‘ My autograph!” he cried; ‘you 
can find plenty of them floating about in the 
shape of notes, and you will know that they are 
genuine by their being all protested.” 

His son once hired a small but charming 
hotel, which had a tiny garden in front on which 
looked the windows of the dining-room. One 
day the Pére Prodigue came to dine with his son. 
Looking with no favorable eye on the diminu- 
tive proportions of the garden aforesaid, he said, 
at length : ‘‘ Alexandre, it seems to me that you 
are very cruel to your poor plants. Why do you 
not open your dining-room windows and give 
them a little air ?” 


The three large volumes made up of the cor-_ 


respondence between Marie Antoinette and her 
mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, have fur- 
nished M. Georges Avenel with the material fora 
pamphlet (‘‘ La Vraie Marie Antoinette ”) where- 
in he sketches for us with a pitiless hand the real 
Marie Antoinette, stripped of the glittering halo 
wherewith pity and romance combined had in- 
vested her form. M. Avenel is a ferocious re- 
publican, and consequently is rather inclined to 
exaggerate the failings of the Austrian queen ; 
but even while taking his statements with a 
grain of salt it is impossible not to see that they 
are founded upon the very utterances of Maria 
Theresa, her confidential envoy Mercy Argen- 
teau, and finally of the queen herself. From 
these letters M. Avenel draws the material for 
the following portrait of the young dauphiness 
on her arrival in France : 


‘*Once upon a time there was a young prin- 
cess beautiful as the day, according to her flat- 
terers ; red-headed as the March moon, so said 
the envious ; who at the age of fifteen was mar- 
ried to the heir to the throne of a friendly state. 
This prince was but one year older than she, but 
of a very different disposition. He was as dull 
and heavy as she was gay. No one had ever 
heard him utter a word in public, and his only 
tastes — for a — ~ masonry. "4 * his 
marriage he continued to hunt the stag, to hel 
the masons when they came to work on the oak 
ace, and to sit at table without opening his mouth 
except to greedily devour food. As to the prin- 
cess, she cared for no other society than that of a 
number of dirty, noisy little dogs, that tore and 
soiled her dresses ; her greatest pleasure was to 
ride on a donkey at the risk of being thrown, 
and she liked to have some one point out to her 
all the odd visages at the court, a proceeding 
that amused her so much that she often burst 
out laughing in people’s faces. Her only inti- 
mate friends were ladies who were as fond of 
talking scandal as herself, which is saying not a 
little. Called by the decrees of Providence to 
govern a great country, one day, side by side 
with her stupid husband, she despised her future 
subjects so much that she ceased to respect her- 
self : she neglected to put on corsets when about 
to appear in public, and she never brushed her 
teeth, although, as we have stated, she was very 
fond of laughing. Knowing well that the 
slightest of her caprices were to be obeyed, she 
refused to learn anything. Her ignorance was 
excessive. She could scarcely form her letters, 
and although she had a reader she could not en- 





dure to listen to him for more than half an hour 
a day, and then only by dint of playing with her 
dogs or with little children who were brought to 
her expressly. Neither music nor even singing 
had any charms for her, because to study them 
would have required some application.” 


The author gives a singular glimpse of the 
state of the court of France at that epoch. He 
says: ‘* Marie Antoinette only passed from Aus- 
tria to France to be shut up in Versailles as ina 
cloister. She did not stir thence for a long 
time. There was no other universe for the dau- 
phiness than this Versailles, with its dependen- 
cies, Marly, Choisy-le-Roi, Compiégne, and Fon- 
tainebleau, where the court went regularly every 
year, passing from one chAteau to the other, 
at the same seasons, with accessories as burden- 
some as those of an army on a march. While 
kings like Gustavus III. and emperors like Jo- 
seph II. wandered over Europe or traveled 
through their states to observe or to learn, the 
King of France and his family remained at home, 
walled up in that palace-life wherein entered no 
sound from the outside world. The court and 
the capital seemed the antipodes of each other. 
and so widely were they separated that, at the 
end of two years, Marie Antoinette, Dauphiness 
of France, had not once visited Paris.” 

Taken altogether, this little brochure shows 
Marie Antoinette as frivolous, foolish, obstinate, 
conspiring with her mother against her adopted 
country, crying out, at the news of a foreign in- 
vasion, ‘‘ I feel myself to be more of a German 
than ever!” Truly, as Rochefort once said, 
‘*That death upon the scaffold was a tremen- 
dous puff” (un fier réclame) ‘for Marie Antoi- 
nette.” 

Paris is already thrilled with excitement re- 
specting the proposed Exhibition of 1878. Re- 
jecting the brilliant plan of M. Buonne, the 
committee have resolved that the site of the new 
building shall be the Champ de Mars and the 
Trocadero, which will be united by the Pont de 
Jena, transformed into a covered gallery. Several 
of the great manufacturing houses, and a num- 
ber of the leading artists of France, have already 
commenced to prepare their contributions. The 
Government, on the other hand, is taking steps 
to complete the great public works which were 
left unfinished at the fall of the Empire. The 
beautiful Avenue de l’Opéra, and the splendid 
Boulevard de St.-Germain, both of which now 
extend but a few squares, are to be completed in 
time for the opening of the exhibition. The 
first will open a broad, direct avenue from the 
Place de I’Opéra direct to the Palais Royal and 
the Comédie Francaise. 

A private letter written by Harry Stanfield, 
of New York, to a friend in Paris, gives the 
following details respecting his art-career. He 
says: ‘‘ After making my début at Pisa, I stud- 
ied very hard for eight months with the famous 
old barytone Steller, and then went, in Novem- 
ber, to Malta, where I sang in ‘Rigoletto,’ 
with immense success, the part of the Duke 
suiting me admirably. On my return I went to 
Florence, where I spent some time in further 
study, and ten days ago I made my dééut at the 
celebrated Pergola Theatre as Ruy Bias, in which 
I made a great hit, as you will see by the papers. 
I afterward appeared three times in ‘ Faust,’ at 
the Pagliano, and with brilliant success. I am 
offered an engagement at La Pergola for the 
season of 1876-’77, on highly-favorable terms, 
and I shall in all probability accept it.” The 
Italian papers warmly praise the young Ameri- 
can tenor, going far beyond his own statements 
in their enthusiasm. Mr. Stanfield has dis- 
carded his stage appellation of Del Fantis, and 
now sings under his own name, a proof of good 
sense and good taste alike. 

Lucy H. Hooper, 
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CONTEMPORARY, ina communication on 

the ‘“‘ Mathematical Faculty of Crows,” pre- 
sents the results of certain observations on this sub- 
ject, which are of interest within themselves, and 
also on account of the suggestions they embody. 
It appears that a farmer of Maine was accustomed 
to hide himself in a rude shanty erected in the 
centre of his cornfield, and thus concealed would 
guard the surrounding domain by shooting any 
of these birds that attempted to steal his newly- 
sprouting crop. A few days’ experience, how- 
ever, was enough for the wary robbers, who soon 
learned to leave the field as soon as the farmer 
entered his fort, and not to return until he had 
taken his departure. During the interval of his 
presence, however, they would remain perched 
on the fences or neighboring trees. Having ob- 
served that the birds were on the alert, and in- 
vaded the field the moment he was well out of 
sight, it occurred to the farmer that the crows 
would ‘‘count one.” This induced him to enter 
the field as an observer, and to test, if possible, 
their further skill in mathematics : so on the fol- 
lowing day, as the story runs, he took his son to 
the shanty, and after a time sent him home, 
thinking that, after the crows had seen one per- 
son leave the field, they would suppose the dan- 
ger past, and come down. But they wisely kept 
aloof, and not until after he had himself started 
for home did they venture to alight in the corn. 

The next day he took two persons with him, 
with the same result: first one person left the 
field, then another, the crows cawing their ap- 
proval, but remaining in their safe position, and 
not until the third person had been seen to de- 
part from the field would the cunning creatures 
trust themselves within gunshot of the little 
building. The next day half a dozen persons 
entered it. Presently one of them went back 
across the field. The crows mentioned the fact 
among themselves, but kept their distance, among 
the trees. Another person went away, with the 
same result. Directly a third emerged from the 
building and disappeared. The unhappy crows, 
having reached the end of their mathematical 
rope, came down in platoons to their deferred 
breakfast, unaware of the three armed enemies 
still remaining in the building, who at once 
opened fire upon the poor birds, whose great 
misfortune was that they were unable to count 
more than three. 

In order to thoroughly test this fact, and es- 
tablish the mathematical limit of the crow’s 
mind, this experiment, with six, seven, or eight 
persons, was repeated on successive days. In 
each instance the birds made their descent after 
the departure of the third man from the shanty. 
The conclusion appears a just one, and if it be 
suggested that the crows’ sense of smell was so 
acute as to detect the presence of the farmer 
alone, why did it not serve a like purpose when 
the three or more remaining observers were pres- 
ent in the shed? Though the account above 
given makes no mention of the fact, yet it is 
established that there are certain of the wild 
tribes of men the individuals of which are alike 
limited in their mathematical capacity, and to 
whom this same magic number three marks the 
limit of their arithmetical attainments. 


ALTHOUGH metallurgists have a well-ground- 
ed dread of all secret processes as related to their 
branch of applied science, particularly when 
these processes depend upon the introduction of 
mysterious chemical mixtures, yet it is possible 
that in certain instances the claims of the dis- 
coverer or patentee may be worthy, and should 
be judged by the results obtained. Whether the 
“ Fields” process of manufacturing steel belongs 





to this latter order remains to be proved, though, 
if reports are to be credited, the claim is worthy 
of investigation. From its very nature, the pro- 
cess, as a secret one, is not open to discussion ; 
hence we present an account of it as given by the 
Philadelphia Record, and await further reports 
concerning it. The report is as follows: ‘‘ The 
result of the test of the new process for making 
steel, which was tried at Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, a short time ago, was such as gave indica- 
tions of its creating an important revelation in 
the manufacture of steel. At the test alluded to 
nine thousand pounds of steel were made in the 
two furnaces. Nine heats were run, in four of 
which was placed five hundred pounds of cin- 
der-pig and a like amount of McCormick pig- 
iron. As soon as this became liquid, chemicals 
were thrown in to separate the sulphur and 
phosphorus, and after this another package, which 
converted the iron into steel in five minutes from 
the time of the introduction of the chemicals. 
The Harrisburg 7e/egraph says: ‘ The cost of 
chemicals is sixty-four cents per ton of steel, 
while the saving in iron is from four and one- 
half to seven per cent., while the loss in iron by 
the Bessemer process of converting iron into 
steel is very nearly thirty per cent. Such results 
may well attract the attention of the trade in 
steel rails, and it would certainly seem to put a 
quietus on the folly of buying any more iron 
rails for our railways. As one steel rail will last 
as long as five to seven iron rails, it only remains 
to prove that the method of Dr. Fields produces 
a steel as reliable for wear as the Bessemer rails 
to settle the question of superiority to even that 
process. We trust that whatever is yet needed 
in the way of test will be carefully applied to this 
discovery, and so give the cheapest and the best 
rails that science can produce.’” 


WHILE it is a fact readily demonstrated 
that when certain plants are grown in the dark, 
their leaves and flowers present a faded and 
bleached appearance, there seem to be cases in 
which the exclusion of light is not followed by 
this result. Among the instances cited by Pro- 
fessor Goodale to illustrate this are those of 
plants which have a good supply of elaborated 
material stored up in bulbs or tubers. The flowers 
and leaves of these are of normal shape and 
color, even when grown and the buds opened in 
adark room. It is also stated that, even when 
certain buds are inclosed in opaque cases, if the 
leaves are exposed to the sunlight so that assimi- 
lation.is unhindered, the color and shape of the 
flowers remain normal. In other cases, however, 
certain changes of color or tint follow the exclu- 
sion of light. For instance, the flowers of the 
scarlet-runner were of a flesh-red color, and 
those of the snap-dragon, usually having flowers 
of a deep red, had, when blooming in the dark, 
corollas which were white, blotched with rose, 
and on the lower lip had a sulphur-yellow spot. 
Sorby carried his investigation so far as to deter- 
mine, by the aid of the spectroscope, that a de- 
crease in the amount of light prevented the for- 
mation of the red coloring-matter in the corolla 
of the wall-flower, and changed the character of 
the yellow coloring-matter. 


THE fact that selenium, a mineral allied to sul- 
phur, has its electrical resistance diminished by the 
action of light, was first demonstrated by Mr. May, 
a telegraph-operator, at Valentia, Ireland, in 
1873. Since that time repeated and numerous 
experiments have established the truth of this 
statement, and the phenomenon is regarded as 
one of great scientific interest and significance. 
It was not until very recently, however, that this 
peculiar property of selenium has been made to 
render any practical service. We now learn that 


Dr. C. W. Siemens has by its use succeeded in | 


constructing a novel artificial eye, which, within 





certain limitations, is sensitive to light. In the 
construction of this ingenious device, the ordi- 
nary glass lens of the common artificial eye is 
backed by a retina of selenium, in connection 
with which an electric circuit is arranged. When 
this eye is in place and exposed to the action of 
light, the resistance to the electric flow is de- 
creased, and the current acts upon minute mag- 
nets, which in turn cause the artificial lids of the 
eye to close as would those of the natural organ 
under like conditions. The result thus obtained 
is one of limited value ; and yet who can tell but 
that in the principle thus rudely applied may not 


lie the germ of still greater advances, the result 


being the virtual restoration of sight, or the phe- 
nomenon of vision, to the blind ? 


THE charm which attaches itself to the theory 
of ‘‘evolution” seems to have extended its in- 
fluence beyond the ranks of the strictly scientific 
observers. A recent writer has made extended 
research into the laws of dress as considered in 
the light of an evolution, and now we find so 
practical a journal as the American Grocer en- 
gaged in discussing the question, ‘‘ Who made the 
first barrel ?” and in answer to it presenting cer- 
tain facts and suggestions alike curious and in- 
teresting. The Egyptians are recorded as hav- 
ing first adopted the hooped cask, which use is 
credited to a probable accidental discovery. Hol- 
low tree-trunks, it is suggested, were most likely 
the first tubs or buckets. These would natural- 
ly split in progress of time, and then the inge- 
nuity of man would suggest the girding of them 
around with hoops or wooden withes, thus fur- 
nishing to the world the first barrel. What fol- 
lows is in regular sequence—the supply of natu- 
ral tubs or hollow trunks being limited, the idea 
of constructing them of pieces artificially split 
and fitted is a simple one, and from this as a 
germ has sprung in these later days all that as- 
tounding array of complicated and ingenious me- 
chanical devices for splitting, beveling, matching, 
heading, etc. 


AT last the production of toughened glass is 
likely to be undertaken on a scale commensurate 
with the value of the discovery. It is announced 
that a large building for the manufacture of 
malleable glass, by the De la Bastie process, has 
been commenced in France, at a cost of six hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
building is to be one hundred and sixty-three 
yards by one hundred and sixty yards in size. 
It has been shown that utensils, such as frying- 
pans, etc., made of this material, can be used on 
a hot range, and will resist the fire just as well 
as iron or any other metal. Glass chimneys for 
lamps and gas-burners are made that will not 
break. In fact, there is no limit to the variety 
of articles which can be made of this glass. 

While it is but natural that the first practi- 
cal application of this process should be made 
at the home of the discoverer, yet there is every 
prospect that there will soon be established in 
this country works of a kindred character to 
those above described. 


THE condensation, by desiccation and other 
methods, of various kinds of foods, both vege- 
table and animal, has been so successfully ac- 
complished of late that we are not surprised to 
learn that condensed eggs are about tc enter the 
market, and find a place in the grocer’s price- 
list. The method of preparing this article is sim- 
ple enough, consisting, as we learn, of a process by 
which the substance of fresh raw eggs is so dried, 
or desiccated, as to remove all the moisture, leav- 
ing the natural properties of the egg unimpaired. 
The article thus prepared consists of a dry pow- 
der, to which the addition of water'only is need- 
ed to render it fit for culinary purposes. A 
teaspoonful of this powder contains the active 
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constituents of one egg, and it is furnished in 
cans the contents of which are equivalent to one 
dozen fresh eggs. 


Dr. VirsON, superintendent of the Italian 
experimental silk-farm .at Padua, is said to have 
discovered that the hatching of silk-worms’ eggs 
of suitable age may be accelerated by a period 
of from eight to twelve days by exposing the 
eggs to a current of negative electricity. This 
current is obtained from a Holtz machine, and 
the eggs are exposed to its action for a period of 
from eight to ten minutes. Here, again, we have 
a discovery which suggests a wider application. 
If silk-worms’ eggs receive a fresh vitality by the 
action of electricity, why not those of the hen ? 
If we are not in error, kindred experiments have 
been made upon seeds, though the results at- 
tained are not such as to justify any great expec- 
tations regarding their value. 


THE researches of Messrs. Treve and Duras- 
sier into the distribution of magnetism in the in- 
terior of magnets give promise of practical re- 
sults not anticipated by the observers themselves. 
Among the interesting facts shown by these ex- 
periments was that going to prove that there is a 
direct relationship between. magnetism and the 
temper of steel. This being the case, it may give 
rise to a new and simple method for determining 
the physical constitution of this and other met- 
als, and thus aid in establishing their degrees of 
resistance, etc. 





Miscellanea, 





N article in Zemple Bar gives some an- 

ecdotes of George Colman the younger, 

author of “ The Heir at Law,” “ The Iron 
Chest,” and other popular plays : 


Both in writing and conversation he was ever 
straining after wit, and would sacrifice his best 
friend to a pun; but it was only in that lower 
form of esfrit he excelled. Nevertheless, he 
said very good things at times. 

He and Bannister were dining one day with 
Lord Erskine, the ex-chancellor, who, in the 
course of conversation, boasted that he kept on 
his pasture-land nearly one thousand sheep. 

“IT perceive, then,” said Colman, ‘ your 
lordship has still an eye on the wool-sack.” 

An actress named Wall, who had been for 
many seasons connected with the Haymarket, 
having died, the news was brought to Colman, 
who, on hearing it, inquired if any bills had been 
stuck up. The messenger replied in the nega- 
tive, and asked the reason of the question. 

‘“* They generally stick up bills on @ dead wail, 
don’t they ?” replied Colman. 

Liston and his wife—the latter was very little 
—had been dining with him. When preparing 
to leave, Liston said : 

“‘Come, Mrs. L——, let us be going.” 

“Mrs. L—— (ell), indeed!” cried Colman. 
“Mrs, Jnch, you mean.” 

A débutant was making his first appearance 
as Octavian, in ‘‘ The Mountaineers.” It was 
very soon evident that he was a failure ; Colman 
was fidgeting about in a great state of uneasi- 
ness when the actor came to the line— 

“* I shall weep soon, and then I shall be better.” 

“Tl be d—d if you will, if you weep your 
eyes out!” muttered the manager. 

He was in the habit of sitting up exceedingly 
late, and rising at a corresponding hour of the 
day. One afternoon Theodore Hook called upon 
him, and found him still in bed. 

“*What’s the hour?” asked Colman of his 
valet. 





‘* Past three, sir,” was the reply. 

‘Does Mr. Hook suppose I rise with the 
lark? Ask him to return at any reasonable hour 
and I shall be glad to see him,” answered the 
wit. 

While on a visit to Lord North, he and some 
others, strolling through the family portrait-gal- 
lery, came upon the picture of a late lord, with a 
long, white wand in his hand: One of the party 
asked him the meaning of this. 

** Egad ! I don’t know,” he answered ; ‘‘ but 
I suppose it represents the north-pole.” 

In 1826 he was appointed by George IV. to 
the post of lieutenant of his majesty’s guard of 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

‘* Your uniform, George, is not so well made,” 
said the king, ‘‘and I don’t see the hooks and 
eyes.” 

On which Colman, unhooking the coat, re- 
plied : 

‘* Here are my eyes, where are yours ?” 

‘* Why, Colman, you are older than I am,” 
said the prince regent, one day. 

‘Oh no, sir, I could not take the liberty of 
coming into the world defore your royal high- 
ness.” 

Colman was a don vivant and an intimate 
companion of the prince regent and the royal 
dukes. In the year 1811, being then in the King’s 
Bench, the Duke of York, who was his fast friend, 
obtained for him a day’s liberty, that he might 
dine at Carlton House. He accompanied the 
duke thither, and, on walking through the apart- 
ments with him, remarked : 

‘* What excellent lodgings! I have nothing 
like them in the King’s Bench !” 

After dinner he exclaimed : 

‘* Eh! why, this zs wine ; pray do tell me who 
is that fine-looking fellow at the head of the ta- 
ble?” 

‘* Hush, George !” answered the good-natured 
duke, ‘‘ you'll get into a scrape.” 

** No, no,” said Colman, in a louder voice ; 
*“T am come to enjoy myself, and I want to 
know who that fine, square-shouldered, magnifi- 
cent fellow is at the head of the table ?” 

‘* Be quiet, George,” interrupted the duke, 
**you know it is the prince.” 

‘* Why, then,” continued Colman, still loud- 
er, ‘‘he is your elder brother. I declare he don’t 
look half your age! Well, I remember the time 
when he sang a good song; and, as I am come 
out for a lark for only one day, if he is the same 
fellow he used to be, he would not refuse an old 
playfellow !” 

The prince laughed, and sang. 

‘* What a magnificent voice !” exclaimed Col- 
man. ‘I have heard nothing to be compared 
to it for years. Such expression, too! I'll be 
—— if I don’t engage him for my theatre !” 

This anecdote is in Peake’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Colman Family,” where its truth is vouched for 
by a gentleman who was present at the dinner. 

His vanity was inordinate ; he would be talked 
of; he would be in men’s mouths. When in 
later years he was in danger of being forgotten, 
he wrote anonymous abuse of himself to bring 
his name before the public. He was an affable 
and jovial manager. There was a famous the- 
atrical club held nightly at the back of the stage, 
to which several of the leading literary men of 
the day belonged. It opened at the end of the 
second act, and closed with the theatre. Ladies 
were admitted, and the chair was taken in suc- 
cession by the different members. 

In 1824 he was appointed to the office of ex- 
aminer of plays, and exercised his power with a 
despotism that made him the terror of authors, 
managers, and actors. Having been a great 
sinner against propriety himself, he was propor- 
tionately rigorous all other offenders. 
All “‘damns” and ‘‘demmes” were ruthlessly 





expunged, and even such words as ‘‘ Providence, 
Heaven, Hell, and ‘Oh, lud!’” were forbidden. 
He would not allow a song or glee to be intro- 
duced, or even an address to be spoken on the 
stage until it had first passed through his hands 
—and left there his two-guinea fee. He even at- 
tempted to bring oratorios and Matthews’s ‘‘ At 
Home” under his avaricious jurisdiction, but in 
this he was defeated. 





WE select the subjoined incident of Af- 
rican travel from an article by the Hon. W. 
H. Drummond, in the Vew Quarterly Maga- 
sine: 

The wonderful stillness characteristic of early 


dawn in the tropics rested over everything. 
Twenty yards away could be seen the sharply- 


‘defined outline of one of those great tented wag- 


ons peculiar to Southern Africa, surrounded by its 
sleeping oxen and native attendants, the dusky 
forms of several of whom could just be distin- 
guished by the glowing embers of the smoul- 
dering camp-fire. Excepting my own wagon, 
from which I had just risen, and its surround- 
ings, there was nothing to break the complete 
solitude of the scene. It was one of those perfect 
morning scenes, the remembrance of which never 
quite fades from the recollection ; utter solitude, 
perfect peace and stillness, the stars of the south- 
ern hemisphere above, bright and beautiful be- 
yond the conception of the inhabitants of colder 
climes, and the cool morning breeze playing 
pleasantly, welcome enough after the close, thun- 
dery heat of a summer's night. I had not long 
to wait ; soon the gray light of dawn became de- 
cided, and, shouldering the rifle on which I had 
been leaning, I proceeded through the long, wet 
grass across the flat in the direction of the stream, 
the murmur of which had reached me where I 
had been standing. . . . There was still so little 
light when I reached the spot that it was with 
difficulty I succeeded in hitting -upon a track 
made by the game which I had noticed the pre- 
ceding evening, and by which I had determined 
to descend, and I had not gone down it many 
yards before I found the darkness produced by 
the dense foliage so great as to render any fur- 
ther progress impossible, except at the risk of a 
broken neck, so, seating myself under a rock, I 
waited on the increasing daylight. Life was al- 
ready stirring ; faint rustles, and once a break- 
ing twig, denoted the whereabouts of antelopes, 
or, it might be, of their enemy, the leopard, 
while the calls of birds sounded from every side ; 
by-and-by the rustling became louder, and it was 
evident some animal was coming up the track 
by which I was going to descend, until at last it 
got so near that I could distinguish the rattle of 
sharp hoofs among the bowlders and stones be- 
low me. Suddenly there was a dull sound as of 
some heavy body falling, followed by a confused 
noise of struggling, a half-choked bleat, which I 
thought I recognized as coming from the throat 
of an unkumbi (Cephalopus Natalensis), and then 
silence again. I could see nothing from the po- 
sition I was in, and did not care to alter it until 
I could see distinctly enough to fire if necessary, 
so I remained quiet for a few minutes more, and 
then began cautiously to descend again. But a 
few steps sufficed to explain the cause of the 
noise, for, as I got round the corner of the rock, 
under the upper side of which I had been sit- 
ting, I came in sight of an immense boa-con- 
strictor, some ten or twelve feet of whose huge 
body was in view, employed in licking the car- 
cass of its victim, a young doe of the species I 
had expected, which lay, a shapeless mass, within 
a yard of the very path I was following. No 
doubt, had I blundered on through the darkness 
another five yards, I should at that moment have 
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occupied its place, even though the great snake 
might, perhaps, have found it impossible to swal- 
low me after killing me ; however, the idea was 
enough, and, without remembering at the mo- 
ment how I should disturb the whole bush, I lev- 
eled the rifle at its broad head and fired. It was 
not until the smoke cleared and I could see its 
whole body, as it writhed and twisted in its last 
agonies (the bullet having fortunately severed 
the backbone an inch or so behind the neck) that 
I comprehended its enormous size and strength, 
and that the portion I had already seen was little 
more than half its full length. I had no means 
of accurately measuring it at the time, and after- 
events prevented my returning to it, but I have 
no hesitation in saying that eighteen feet would 
be decidedly under the mark. I have, indeed, 
no doubt it was at least twenty feet, while its 
girth was considerably more than that of a man's 
thigh. It was considerably the largest snake I 
ever saw, though I have more than once killed 
specimens of the same species varying from 
twelve to fifteen feet. They are, however, con- 
sidering their numbers, but rarely seen, lying 
chiefly on the edges of thick cover, into which 
they betake themselves if disturbed while basking, 
as they are fond of doing, outside in the sun. 
Their food consists of almost anything they can 
catch, from a rat ora little bird to a small ante- 
lope, though no doubt they occasionally kill a 
large one, which, unless of unusual size them- 
selves, they are unable to swallow, and I doubt 
their lives being such an alternate succession of 
feasts and fasts as has been imagined. 





THE Paris correspondent of the London 
Standard comments upon the education of 
Frenchwomen as follows : 


At the present day the education of girls is 
nearly exclusively in the hands of the clergy. 
The convents have organized a regular monopoly 
of female education ; they have rendered secular 
competition entirely out of the question. It is 
easy to understand that the clerical party should 
wish to retain that monopoly. In a few years 
some of these girls will take the veil, and the 
convent where they were brought up will reap the 
benefit of their unreserved codperation and their 
fortune ; and they will thus be instrumental in 
paving the way for the influence of the clergy 
over the next generation. The greater number 
of them will marry and have children. They 
will bring up the children in the same way that 
they themselves have been trained in. They will 
receive the mot d’ordre from the clerical party : 
they will promote its collections—its associations 
— its works of charity and propaganda ; the in- 
fluence they may have over their husbands, their 
families, and their friends, will be used for the 
benefit of the clergy. Now, this education which 
women receive is deplorable. It is equally ob- 
jectionable for what it does teach and for what 
it does not teach. As regards instruction, it is 
absolutely insufficient. If one could get a glimpse 
into the intellect of a girl leaving school, one 
would be terrified at the huge gaps existing in it. 
No philosophy, no science, no philology, no his- 
tory. The practice of arithmetic does duty for 
mathematical science, and the principles and 
theories are seldom or never touched upon. As 
for natural science, they have to rest satisfied 
with a few experiments akin to those which de- 
light children at the conjurers’ on the boulevards. 
On the other hand, they are taught sacred his- 
tory with great minuteness, and what that history 
is like is enough to make one shudder. A glance 
at the books used in convents will show that facts 
are distorted, characters altered, events accommo- 
dated for the greater glory of the Church of Rome. 
The men, at all events, ignorant though they 
be, have a glimmering of the existence of such 


a thing as a scientific method. But there is no 
phenomenon so rare as a woman having a dis- 
tinct notion of what science means. Mysticism 
is at the bottom of the conventual system of 
education, and instead of developing and shar- 
pening their reasoning faculties, the imagination, 
with all its morbid tendencies, is unduly put 
through a forcing process. In short, with a few 
happy exceptions, female education in Fragce 
does not rise above the level of professional 
training. According to the social class to which 
they belong that professional training varies. 
Some who are meant for milliners learn to sew, 
to use scissors, and work the sewing-machine ; 
others, intended for cooks, learn to light a fire, 
to truss a chicken, and to clean saucepans. Oth- 
ers, who are intended to ‘shine in society,” 
are trained to hold their heads up, to bow grace- 
fully, to play on the piano, and to talk about 
frivolous gossip without looking bored. All equal- 
ly are taught to spell, and to make themselves 
agreeable. The only difference between them is 
that some of them wear a cap and others a bon- 
net ; some are attired in silks and satins, others 
in cotton, and some wear a larger quantity of 
artificial hair than others. Internally the differ- 
ence is not considerable. A psychologist, who 
merely heard them arguing without looking at 
their hands, would be often greatly puzzled to 
make out which was the grande dame and which 
was the cook. 

Tre Liberal Review writes of “ Neigh- 


bors : 


It may be pointed out that, when people live 
side by side, they may as well try to please as to 
displease, especially as one provocation invariably 
provokes another. Thus, if a man encourages 
his children to make a noise which he knows will 
nearly drive his neighbor to distraction, and if 
he persistently turns a deaf ear to all the com- 
plaints which are made to him on the score of 
the nuisance, he cannot be surprised if, in de- 





spair, his neighbor starts a cornet, or sets his 
daughters at a jingling piano. Again, if Mrs. 
Smith circulates all the offensive gossip which 
has its origin in Mrs. Robinson’s kitchen, it is 
but to be expected that Mrs. Robinson will find a 
number of unpleasant things to say at the ex- 
pense of Mrs. Smith. Now, all the petty quar- 
rels which take place between neighbors seem to 
have their origin either in paltry greed, or the 
exaggerated opinions which many people enter- 
tain as to their own importance, and accord- 
ingly are undeserving of merciful consideration. 
Indeed, most neighborly feuds being the result 
of that detestable snobbery which seems, unfor- 
tunately, to have an immovable clutch on Eng- 
lish society, the one satisfactory feature about 
them is that they add one more link to the exist- 
ing chain of proof that people are invariably 
cursed by their own folly. 

Now, while many neighbors are snobbish to a 
preposterous degree, and refrain from rendering 


| those little services to each other which they 


might render without any loss to themselves, 
others rush to an extreme in the contrary direc- 
tion. In their desire to be friendly, or, as they 
put it, neighborly, they wellnigh pester the life 
out of you. They drop in to see you at odd 
times and with astonishing frequency ; they bor- 
row your property to an extent which should 
prove that they have perfect confidence in the 
strength of the ties which bind them to you; and 
they impart to you things of a confidential na- 
ture which are continual sources of anxiety, inas- 
much as you fear that you will some time inad- 
vertently let them slip. All this is, no doubt, 
very gratifying; but it is probable that, if the 
good people were less assiduous in their atten- 
tions, the intimacies which they form would be 
of a more permanent character than they are. 
As it is, those te whom they apply themselves 
are apt to find their favors rather irksome, and 
are inclined to get the opinion in their heads 
that houses, grounds, and goods and chattels, are 
not quite common property. 








Hotices. 





AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT—If any of our readers are thinking*of painting 
their houses this Spring, we advise them to send to Szee_ey & Stevens, 32 Burling Slip, New York, for samples 
and circular of the Averill Chemical Paint. This is not a new-fangled experiment, nor a paint made simply to 
sell, but an article of real merit, cheaper and better in every respect than any lead and oil paint ever made. A 
personal test of it for six years past enables us to speak thus confidently concerning it. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents for General Catalogue of Works on Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, 


Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 





TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS—In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference 
to which route to select previous to commencing your journey, be careful and purchase a copy of AppLeTons’ 
Ramway Guipe. Thousands and tens of thousands of Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy of the Guipe. Price, 25 cents. D. AppLeton & Cc., 


Publishers, New York 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted , 








by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tue Porputar Science Monruty was started to promote the diffusion of valuable 
scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive form, among all classes of the community, and has thus far met 
a want supplied by no other periodical in the United States. The great feature of the magazine is, that its con- 
tents are not what science was ten or more years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, the laboratory, 
and the experiment ; clothed in the language of the authors, inventors, and scientists themselves, who comprise 
the leading minds of England, France, Germany, and the United States. THe Popucar Scrence Monrtu ty is 
published in a large octavo, handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the subject admits, fully illustrated. 
Terms: $5 per annum (postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Appietrons’ JournAt and Tue Poputar 
Scrence Montuty, together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. AppLeTon & Co., Publishers, New York. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is published weekly, price 10 cents per number, or $4.00 
per annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers). The design of the publishers and editors is to fur- 
nish a periodical of a high class. one which shall embrace a wide scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addi- 
tion to an abund of popular literature, a thorough survey of the progress of thought, the 
advance of the arts, and the doings in : all branches of intellectual effort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natu- 
ral history, social themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have large place in its 
plan. The Journat is also issued in Monruty Parts; subscription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage pre- 
paid. D. Aprreron & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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